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THE TELEPHONE COMPANIES AND 
THE POST OFFICE. 





WE are still in the dark as to the course to be pursued by the 
Post Office with respect to the telephone companies, whether 
the Post Office intends to take up the telephones—to tack it 
on to the telegraph system of the country ; or whether it 
will enter the field as a competitor; or whether it will 
adopt still another course, and, by licensing other companies, 
raise competition in that direction, the State itself standing 
by, and looking on to see fair play ! 

To license new companies may be a means of impoverishing 
the existing systems ; it will hardly do so if the existing 
companies care to hold their own and, by judiciously meeting 
their customers, benefit the business public. 

For the Government to enter into competition itself with 
the existing companies would, whilst taxing them, scarcely 
seem fair, nor would it in any way, certainly, for a long 
time, tend to improve matters. No doubt competition from 
such a source must, if pushed to extremes, conquer, which 
means that the Government would, by its action, depreciate, 
to an unknown, or to the utmost limit, the shares held by the 
public, whose interests it is its duty to protect. This we 
scarcely think likely, and therefore it remains only to look 
for competition from other quarters, or purchase by the 
State. 

Purchase by the State would, under such circumstances, 
in all probability, be the most desirable. The work would 
be, it is to be hoped, better managed, and wires in our 
larger cities would be laid underground. Communica- 
tion would be with the telegraph centres direct, and 
additional , convenience between place and place would 
be assured. The matter taken up and dealt with, with 
a desire to meet the commercial requirements of the 
day would be hailed with delight; but to be taken up 
with the object of subjecting telephonic communication to 
telegraphic message communication would bring about grave 
censure and determined opposition. Should the Govern- 
ment take it up, we are prepared to credit it with a desire to 
deal honestly and thoroughly with the undertaking. It is a 


pity some decision has not been arrived at. The State is the 
country’s custodian for its telegraphic communications, and 
it is for the Government to consider well how the country's 
interest may best be served, and to act accordingly. There 
should be no difficulty in arriving at a decision. The ques- 
it has been looming pretty 


tion is by no means novel ; 


broadly in the horizon for some time. 





HYPNOTISM OR ANIMAL MAGNETISM, 





DvrtnG the brief period which elapsed between the condem- 
nation of the perpetrator of a brutal crime and the day fixed 
for the expiation of her guilt, attempts were made to show 
that the criminal was not responsible for her actions, and 
the influence of hypnotism, or, more correctly speaking, 
animal magnetism, was suggested in certain quarters as a 
reason for mitigating her punishment to the extent that the 
last dread penalty of the law should not be enforced. 

In a trial recently concluded in France, in which a man 
and woman were found guilty of murder, arguments were 
brought forward and addresses delivered in open court to 
prove that the woman, although clearly found guilty of her 
share in the crime, .was a passive slave to the man’s will 
through the hypnotic influence which he is said to have pos- 
sessed over her. Other instances might be cited, and 
bearing in mind the publicity which was given last year to 
the wonderful effects produced by hypnotism in the hands of 
qualified exponents of the art, we deem it not altogether out 
of place to bring this subject more prominently forward than 
we have hitherto thought necessary. 

At the Salpétriére, a paper-knife has often been placed in 
the hands of an hypnotic subject, who is told that it isa 
dagger, with which she is ordered to put to death one of the 
persons present. On awaking, the patient watches an oppor- 
tunity, and strikes the intended victim with such force as to 
render these experiments rather trying to those subjected to 
the blow. 

This and ‘similar facts show that the hypnotised indi- 
vidual may become the instrument of a terrible crime, the 
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more terrible since, immediately after the act is performed, 
everything connected with its occurrence may be banished 
from the memory—crime, impulse, and instigator. 

It is on the knowledge of such known facts as these that 
some writers urge that the moral responsibility of the influ- 
enced subject ceases ; but we do not quite see the logic of 
this reasoning. One might almost as well claim that intoxi- 
cation renders a man unaccountable for his actions ; but 
drunkenness is held to be no palliation: for the perpetration 
of acrime. At all events, as a general rule the subject need 
not, unless through force of circumstances which would but 
rarely occur, allow the process of hypnotising to take effect, 
and he must, therefore, bear the responsibility of having 
voluntarily submitted his free will to alienation. 

The dangers of these criminal suggestions is increased by 
the fact, first reported by Richet, that at the will of the ex- 
perimenter the act may be accomplished even several days 
after the date of suggestion, and although no serious 
attempt has been made in courts of law, to defeat the ends of 
justice on the plea of hypnotic influences, if we except the 
French case to which we have referred, yet such a con- 
tingency may arise at any moment, and society must there- 
fore be on its guard against such a dangerous innovation. 
MM. Binet and Féré, who have deeply studied the subject of 
animal magnetism and the extraordinary phenomena con- 
nected with it, are of opinion that hypnotic criminals ought 
to be treated like insane criminals ; but we do not think that 
this view would be altogether acceptable to the judicial 
mind. 

However, we are glad to see that the British Medical 
Journal deprecates the two frequent insertions of letters in 
the daily papers from members of the medical profession, 
who give problematical opinions upon the state of the minds 
of persons whom they have never seen. 

The authors above mentioned conclude, and we think 
very reasonably, that the suggestion of crime, whether made 
in or out of the hypnotic condition, upon hypnotic or neuro- 
pathic subjects, can only be proved by the physical charac- 
teristics furnished by the subject. The medical expert may 
prove, by experiment, that a given subject is or is not. sus- 
ceptible to hypnotism, and that the phenomena in question 
may be produced during hypnosis, or under the influence 
of an hypnotic suggestion ; but he can only give evidence 
of the possibility of the fact. It is for others to decide 
whether the fact really occurred. 





CORPORATIONS AND THEIR ELEC- 
TRICAL ADVISERS. 





As made evident by the published reports, Corporations 
undertaking their own electric lighting run some danger from 
inexperience on the part of the electrical advisers they employ. 
It might be supposed that a Corporation thinking of laying 
out a large sum in electric lighting works would be careful 
to get reliable professional advice from some well-known 
electrical engineer having experience in the particular 
kind of works required, but such, it seems, is not always 
the case. 

Perhaps the report of Mr. I. A. Timmis to the Dover 
Corporation is best suited to illustrate these remarks, 





showing as. it does that, however great an authority 
Mr. Timmis may be on long-pull magnets and signal- 
ling apparatus, his ideas are certainly rather primitive 
as regards town lighting. We do not publish the report, 
because it is too funny for the ELEcTRIcAL REVIEW ; but 
we would like to know what its author means by the state- 
ment “that the loss of electricity in a high tension system, 
through imperfect contacts and transformers, is immense, 
and one which, as time goes on, must increase ;” or what, 
in the name of things electrical, he intends to convey by the 
remark that “the cost of a plant . . to give, say, 
2,000 E.H.P., or 200 ampéres, would, roughly be, engines 
and boilers, £15,000 ; dynamos and batteries £15,000, or 
30s. per lamp. 

We are utterly at a loss to understand the figures we have 
put in italics, and .the sum of 30s. per lamp is altogether 
inadequate for installing the plant, since it is unlikely that 
this could be properly done at a cost appreciably under twice 
the amount stated. In comparing the cost of gas with 
electric light, Mr. Timmis again goes astray. The cost of 
lighting by electricity at 7d. per unit is equal to paying 
about 7s. per 1,000 cubic feet for gas, and at 1s. per unit it 
is equal roughly to gas at 12s., not 6s., as their adviser 
would have the Dover Corporation believe. 

In advocating the use of incandescence lamps for street 
lighting, Mr. Timmis shows that he has failed to grasp the 
bearings of the problem he desires to solve, for the one thing 
electrical engineers of repute in this country are agreed upon is 
that it would be utter folly attempting to employ incandes- 
cence lamps for street lighting, whatever their candle-power, 
if it is desired to compete commercially with gas. But seeing 
that Mr. Timmis stands alone in his opinion, it might be 
interesting to learn why he declares himself at this time of 
day as being “much opposed to streets being lighted with 


are lights.” 





aie In a recent article on “Speed in Rail- 
uuu teen way Travel,” Dr. R. H. Thurston 
(America) considers the general question 

of the possibility of increased speed in railway trains. He 
points out that the real limit to an excessive speed is more 
a financial than a scientific one. “ Higher speeds cost 
money for initial and operative expenses in vastly higher 
ratio than either increase of speed or the returns to be ex- 
pected on capital so invested. Our fastest trains do not 
directly pay, even now, where the wear and tear of engines, 
cars, roadbeds, and bridges are considered. When the 
people want higher speeds, and need them so greatly as to 
he able and willing to pay for them, the engineers will con- 
struct, and the railroads will furnish, trains of still higher 
velocity and of still greater safety.” Some time ago the 
late Robert Sabine pointed out in our columns the enormous 
loss there is due to air pressure when a train travels 
at a high velocity; he showed that to move a square 
foot of surface against the air with a velocity of 50 
miles an hour required an expenditure of 1°5 horse-power ; 
at a speed of 75 miles an hour this increased to 5°0 horse- 
power; at 100 miles an hour to 11°8 H.P., whilst at 200 
miles an hour, it reached the enormous total of 94°0 H.P., 
a fact which shows the utter impracticability of such a speed 
ever being attained except at an enormous expense. Of 
course there are other. resistances besides that of the air to 
be overcome, which still further complicates the problem. 
If it should ever become worth while to consider the ques- 
tion of excessive speed being demanded, the agency of elec- 
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tricity would be almost certain to be called in, as by it we 
are enabled to exert the driving power without having ex- 
cessive weights to propel ; also the use of aluminium for car 
construction would probably be considered. Even supposing 
a train at 200 miles an hour would pay, it seems dubious 
whether the strain on the nervous system of the passengers 
would be bearable, and whether life at such high pressure 
would be worth living. 
Insulated Wire ana _ LT is a very doubtful question whether 
High-Tension the application to an insulated wire of 
Electricity. -_ high-tension electricity produced from an 
induction coil or from a frictional or influence machine, 
is really any test of the soundness of the wire. The 
general supposition is that the flashes which are given off 
from a static electrical machine must easily penetrate a weak 
spot in the insulation of a wire, because we see how easily 
such a spark or flash will perforate a sheet of insulating 
material. Now, actually the two cases differ materially ; in one 
case we have capacity, in the other we have not ; the “ quan- 
tity” of the spark from an induction coil, or Holtz machine, 
is very small indeed, although its tension is high, the conse- 
quence is that a piece of insulated wire, even of short length, 
has sufficient capacity to “mop up,” as it were, the small 
quantity, and, by so doing, to at once reduce the high tension 


‘ ‘ ° Q 
to impotence ; in other words, since Vv = pv becomes very 


small if F is large compared with g. It follows from this that 
the test often made of placing a foot or so of insulated wire ina 
jar of water, and then applying a Holtz machine giving sparks 
several inches long, to the wire, is really a test worth but very 
little ; if, however, we apply a battery of several thousand 
volts, the full strain of the latter is felt, seeing that the 
quantity necessary to fully charge the capacity is obtained. 
The difficulties incident to range finding at 
An Elestrical Range sea appear at last to be overcome by the 
system designed by Lieut. Bradley A. 
Fiske, of the United States navy, a full description of whose 
invention appears elsewhere. Lieutenant Fiske’s system 
has been in use in the United States Navy for a little 
over a year, and it is found that the vibration due 
to firing has no effect upon the instruments. Careful 
experiments with this range-finder at sea show that the errors 
of the instruments are insignificant, and that the indications 
are absolutely instantaneous. 


“He was prominently connected with 
the educational and philanthropic institu- 
tions of London.” In these words we find a fitting epitaph 
to the memory of one to whose sad end we allude more par- 
ticularly in another place. We need for our technical 
schools gifted men, who by their intelligence and their moral 
power can be entrusted with the education of the youth of 
our country, and in W. Lant Carpenter we have lost one of 
those very men the nation can so ill afford to spare. We 
are not over-burdened with that class of able, accomplished and 
quickening teachers of the rising scientific generation to 
which the late Principal of the School of Electrical Engi- 
neering belonged, and his loss, therefore, will be all the more 
severely felt ; not only in his own circle of budding Faradays, 
Clerk-Maxwells, and Thomsons, but especially amongst that 
larger and ever-growing community represented by the 
“people ” of England, before whom Mr. Carpenter demonstra- 
ted so simply, clearly, and intelligently, what electricity can 
accomplish in the service of man. Quoting Dr. Channing :— 
“It is Mind, after all, which does the work of the world, so 
that the more there is of mind, the more work will be 
accomplished. A man, in proportion as he is intelligent, 
makes a given force accomplish a greater task, makes skill 


In memoriam. 


take the place of muscles, and with less labour gives a better 
product. Make men intelligent and they become inventive.” 
To this end Mr. Carpenter laboured, and not in vain, but the 
strain entailed was too severe, and he succumbed to the tem- 
porary loss of that which he had so long striven to improve 
in others. His mission was to preach science to the masses, 
and he preached it not on set occasions or by separate efforts, 
but throughout the whole of the later years of his life. Zn 
Colo quies. 
——— An accident recently occurred in 
Lighting on Street America, when three electric cars were 
aaanan struck by lightning, and a field coil in each 
car burnt out. The three cars were descending a grade, and 
the current was not being employed. The other motors on 
the line were in motion, and escaped injury. Each of the 
three damaged motors received an injury of almost precisely 
the same kind. In the Sprague system, one of the field coils 
is customarily charged, even when the current is cut off, and 
the lightning entering the motor, jumped from this coil to 
the magnet core. In each case where the motors were in 
operation, their powerful self-induction choked the discharge, 
which would otherwise have occurred, so that no damage 
whatever was done. It is a capital illustration of the effect 
of a coil of high impedance in checking sudden and oscil- 
latory electrical discharges. At the same time, it points to 
the desirability of taking advantage of this fact in the con- 
struction of lightning arresters. First and last, considerable 
damage has been done in the States to electric street railways 
and apparatus, dynamos and motors, by the lightning dis- 
charges, to which the long overhead lines in electrical rail- 
ways are particularly exposed ; but at the present rate of 
progress in England, it will be long before a similar occur- 
rence happens on this side. 





THE New York Electrical World, in 
commenting upon the Grosvenor Gallery 
fire and the after destruction of converters 
makes the following pertinent remark :—‘ One of the objec- 
tionable features of a long-distance lighting supply like that 
in London is the danger of general crippling of the service 
by an accident at a single point. To fall into the verna- 
cular, it is putting too many eggs in one basket. The 
arrangement certainly possesses certain great advantages, but 
the risks incurred point to the necessity of extraordinary pre- 
cautions in the way of duplicate apparatus and safety 
appliances.” Duplication of such machinery as that em- 
ployed at Deptford means a very heavy dead weight of 
capital expended, and on this point we shall probably have 
something to say ere long, especially with regard to the 
actual cost of the Board of Trade unit, which we do not 
believe any company, one, perhaps excepted, is producing 
when all charges are taken into consideration for much less 
than sixpence. 


Electric Light 
Difficulties. 


Ir-seems that the gas interests in New 
York have had much to do with the man- 
date compelling electric light companies to 
place their wires underground, for a decree has gone forth in 
that city that a return to gas shall be made, because the bids 
for electric lighting are too high to permit the use of electri- 
city. We believe the same sort of thing has occurred before, 
but still the are lamps were and are continued, so it is curious 
why the Gas Commission should go through the same farce year 
after year. If our impressions are correctly formed from 
trans-Atlantic exchanges, it is manifestly unfair to electric 
supply companies that they should be forced to increase the 
cost of maintenance and working expenses by being com- 
pelled to use conduits, and then be expected to ask a rate for 
lighting which yields no profit. 


Gas v. Electricity 
in New York. 
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IS SCIENCE DISCIPLINED KNOWLEDGE, OR 
IS IT SOMETHING ELSE ? 





BY ‘Ss. ALFRED VARLEY. 





THE official seal of the Royal Society may now be said to 
have been affixed to the electrical theory which attributes all 
electro-magnetic phenomena to stresses of the hypothetical 
medium ether jelly, and it may be almost safely predicted 
that we shall hear, during the coming season, the scientific 
talker trumpeting forth that the connection between light and 
electricity has been triumphantly demonstrated. 

Huxley’s dictum that science is disciplined common sense 
may be regarded as epigrammatically expressing what science 
should be, but the query suggests itself, can it be said of the 
newer theory which leading physicists regard as so great an 
advance forward that it rests on common sense for its basis. 

Experimental research is independent of all theory, and it 
will be generally conceded that the honours lately awarded by 
the Royal Society have been fairly earned by Professor 
Hertz. At the same time it should not be overlooked that 
the theory under whose banner he has been fighting rests 
solely on hypothesis. 

Those of our physicists who consider the human intellect 
to be the latest evolution in creation, and who regard it as 
the highest outcome of all that exists (as some of. our 
agnostics do) cannot be charged with being illogical for 
reverencing the mental conceptions of gifted men, and re- 
garding such conceptions as the soundest of all bases on 
which to erect scientific structures. The writer himself is, 
however, of opinion that there is no theory in existence which 
deserves to be worshipped ; and, further, he contends that 
the only theories which, are entitled to respect are those that 
have arisen naturally out of experimental research and 
observation. The atomic theory of Dalton, and the theories 
which have grown out of the researches of men like Faraday 
and Joule are the outcome of facts, and theories so formed 
contribute greatly to the successful applications of science to 
economical uses. But Maxwell’s theory is a product of 
imagination, and is not an outcome of experimental research. 

Our physicists have accepted Maxwell’s theory as an act 
of faith, and after mathematically investigating it on the 
assumption that it is true, experimental researches have been 
carried out simply to elucidate it. 

At the time (1888) when the Dr. Mann lectures were pub- 
lished, and subsequently (1889), when Prof. Lodge’s paper 
was read before the Society of Electrical Engineers, the 
writer felt himself impelled to oppose the theory, and in a 
series of communications published in this journal, and tra- 
versing a very wide field, he brought forward a large array 
of facts directly opposed to the authoritative statements of 
Prof. Lodge, and also of those promulgated by Sir William 
Thomson. The plain issues which were raised by the writer, 
and the questions he invited both Prof. Lodge and Sir 
William Thomson to reply to, remain still unanswered. 

Maxwell’s theory is so essentially mathematical that had 
its discussion been confined to the more learned societies the 
writer would have considered it altogether outside his pro- 
vince to have intervened, but Prof. Lodge has brought the 
matter before popular societies somewhat sensationally, and 
he has made the most revolutionary assertions, telling us, 
among other things, that “ he ventured to imply that none 
of the older electricians (the italics are the writer’s) had any 
notion of the real conditions of the problem,” that “recent 
advances in electrical theory made it easy for him to see 
further into the matter than the far greater men in the 
al &c. One of the conclusions the elucidation of 

axwell’s theory leads to, is that the central portion of a 
conductor is stolidly inert to transient electrical currents, 
which it is declared are confined to an outer skin of micro- 
scopic thickness ; another of the conclusions is that “ iron 
would conduct rapid electric alternations as well as or even 
better than copper,” and further that copper conductors are 
more liable to be fused by lightning than iron ones. Now, 
startling as are these conclusions, they may be said to have 
received the general support of other physicists, and Sir 
William Thomson has carried Prof. Lodge’s statements still 
further in a presidential address, which was a red-letter day 
for mathematicians, and subsequently in a paper read this 
year (1890) at the Royal Society, Edinburgh. 


Now, unfortunately, there is no lack of evidence forth- 
coming that mathematical physicists are out of their proper 
element when they attempt to play the réle either of 
prophets or of scientific pioneers. At the present time there 
must be many an investor who has every reason to regret 
haying acted upon the confidently-expressed professional 
reports of even Sir William Thomson himself, as well as the 
professional reports of those professors who have ridden into 
notice and affiuence on the top of the wave created by 
the discovery of the dynamo principle. Some of our phy- 
sicists professionally associated with business corporations 
would have us consider their professional opinions as being 
oracularly inspired, and, at the same time, they claim a sort 
of feminine irresponsibility for the disastrous consequences 
which only too often their reports have been so largely re- 
sponsible for. 

The special atmosphere in which the mathematical phy- 
sicist is seen to advantage is a limited one, the most plastic 
years of his life have usually been spent within the walls of 
a college, and during the whole of the probationary period 
he has been crammed and taught technical methods with the 
aid of a coach to the full extent of his mental strength ; 
those who distinguish themselves at the Tripos examination 
are men of parts, and mathematicians by natural selection, 
but by no means necessarily scientists. When science is 
taken up by a distinguished scholar its real study commences 
after his character has been formed, and the scholar has 
become a mathematician. Mathematics have a great charm 
for those who have inherited and successfully cultivated the 
mathematical faculty, and the enthusiastic physicist too often 
worships it as a sort of God possessing creative power, 
whereas a knowledge of mathematics imparts the power to 
measure and to analyse only.* A mathematical physicist 
may be fairly described as a learned scientific scholar 
deeply read and familiar with the theoretical details 
of what has been already accomplished; his know- 
ledge of methods and technical rules gives him the power 
to solve scientific problems if only there be sound data 
forthcoming, but for the exploration of altogether new 
ground where the data do not exist but have to be searched 
for and dug out, the scientific scholar learned in methods is 
out of his element ; for such work as this, a man of know- 
ledge as distinguished from the scholar is required. The 
history of the discovery of the dynamo principle and the 
development of the dynamo is a case in point. At the time 
(1859) when the late C. F. Varley designed his statical 
multiplier the writer ventured to predict that dynamo-elec- 
tric machines would some day be produced, and he set:him- 
self as a task the accomplishment of his own prediction, and 
in the early autumn of 1866 he completed the first self- 
exciting dynamo. Some months later Sir Charles Wheat- 
stone and Dr. Werner Siemens discovered the same principle, 
but they discovered it more or less accidentally, seeing that 
their apparatus was not designed for the purpose of self- 
excitation. Now our physicists who talk so glibly, and claim 
so much credit in connection with dynamo developments, did 
not commence seriously to study the dynamo until 1880, 
14 years after the first self-exciting dynamo had been con- 
structed, and at a time when many hundreds of them were 
in existence, and their ignorance at this period led to many 
blunders. As an actual matter of fact, our physicists have 
contributed very little indeed to the present advanced con- 
dition of dynamo construction. 

At the late trial in the Scotch Law Courts, which resulted 
in the establishment of the writer’s claim to have made the 
second great advance in dynamo construction in addition to 
having been the first to discover the dynamo principle, the 
burden of one of the songs sung by our greatest physicist, 
as well as by his colleagues, in the evidence they tendered on 
behalf of the Brush Corporation was in effect, seeing 
that they, the recognised scientific professors and autho- 
rities in all that relates to physical science knew 





* The following is extracted from a published work on mathe- 
matics: “Never does the mathematician say such a proposition is 
true because it is probable, or because the balance of the pro and con 
arguments preponderate in its favour, or because history records it 
and tradition affirms it, or because the holy saint thus declared it aud 
the learned: Philosopher that believed it, or because infallible I assert 
it. No! he takes a nobler stand, he claims more lofty ground. His 


’ words are: ‘I have actually and incontrovertibly proved so and so 


to be a fact ; disbelieve me if you can; refute me if you are able.’” 
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themselves next to nothing in reference even to the shunt 
dynamo until after the year 1880, how was it possible 
that Mr. Varley could possibly have designed an advance on 
shunt machines in 1876. In the law suit here referred to, 
the respective positions occupied by the writer and certain of 
our leading’ physicists was a great satire on the pulpit pro- 
fessions of our scientific professors. On that occasion the 
writer was fighting the cause of science in the general 
interests of the country, whereas our greatest physicist, and 
other endowed professors, were acting the part of sophists 
and special pleaders in the cause of monopoly, employing 
the whole weight of the official scientific status which the 
holding a professorial chair gives, and striving to deprive 
an original worker of the scientific credit fairly his due ; 
they were, however, completely foiled, and both Courts 
animadverted on the nature of the evidence given adversely 
to the writer’s claim. 

A reference to the development of telegraphy, or to any 
of the other great scientific advances, as well as that of the 
dynamo, will be found to go to show that scientific origina- 
tors have all of them, almost without exception, been edu- 
cated in an unorthodox manner; and that being so, it is 
clearly evident that there must be something very wrong in 
the methods of the scientific schools. The religious school, 
of which Hypatia was so noble an example, and of which 
she was almost the last representative, is absolutely dead ; but 
its methods survive in our scientific schools. The opening 
up of the world by the engineer, assisted largely by the work 
of Darwin, has done much to break down the bigotry which 
encumbered, and, in less degree, still encumbers theological 
schools of thought. Our orthodox scientific schools, it is 
thought, stand equally in need of a drastic reform. The 
professional services of the scientific professor ought to be at 
the command of our law courts as impartial witnesses of 
truth ; but the professor permanently retained in the same 
way as a barrister, to act the part of a special pleader, is 
simply a monstrosity, and, in practice, the chair he holds 
becomes employed as vantage ground for company promotion 
and trading purposes. 

In the writer’s opinion, boys and youths should be taught 
science in the workshop and the laboratory by unmathema- 
tical men in the first instance, and after they have been 
taught to work and fo think, they should receive instruction 
from mathematical professors in technical methods. 

The mathematical method of research always seems to the 
writer to resemble that very commonly adopted by pro- 
fessional and commercial men who, having business to per- 
form, say, in Scotland, get into a sleeping car of a night 
train in London, and find themselves in Scotland on the fol- 
lowing morning, a journey so performed teaches the traveller 
nothing whatever in respect to the nature and the contour of 
the ground over which he has passed, or of the way he has been 
transported comfortably and safely some hundreds of miles 
in a few hours ; but the engineers of the railway know every 
inch of the ground between station and station, and they are 
familiar with the construction of the rolling stock and the 
other railway appliances. 

Faraday, in his researches, swept the path cleanly as he 
proceeded, examining carefully all that came under his eyes, 
and as the different branches of physical science are every 
one of them connected, and as general laws apply to all, after 
he had passed over several roads in his painstaking manner 
he could give a shrewd guess as to what was likely to be 
found in roads untraversed. Faraday neither indulged in 
flights of the imagination, nor did he delight in the sensa- 
tional ; with him observed facts were the only things con- 
sidered to be of scientific value ; and so conscientiously did 
he observe that he seemed often to have learned the very 
language of nature, and to have been capable of intuitively 
perceiving truths. 

Now, when any branch of science has become sufficiently 
advanced for the mathematical man to take it under his 
charge, he so elaborates and complicates it that: the student 
becomes absolutely overwhelmed in the maze of detail. 
Che writer well remembers how delighted he was when he 
read Faraday’s experimental researches, they seemed to him, 
iit the time, to be the only work deserving the name of an 
clectrical treatise, there was as much difference between 
Faraday’s book and any other electrical work as there is 
between a lion seen alive and a dead one stuffed, for the book 
\s full of living thought and reasoning, developed clearly and 









so simply, that, it is intelligible to everybody who desires to 
learn, and a thread of continuity connects the beginning 
with the end. A mathematical training enables a writer to 
express himself with great precision of language, and the 
prose writing of many of our physicists is simply beautiful ; 
but if it be analysed it will be found only too often that 
there is no real continuity between the detailed phenomena 
described ; but this actual want of continuity escapes notice 
from being cleverly masked by learned, meaningless phrases, 
and it results that the student does not grasp the relationship 
of one phenomenon to another, and he does not obtain that 
complete knowledge which is essential to do constructive work. 
If the writer may so express it, the mathematician runs a large 
number of straight narrow lines through and across the system 
he is dealing with, each line being a distinct research, and 
there is nothing to indicate that he has been passing over 
almost the same ground but at different angles, and, further, 
each line is projected in a mechanical sort of way by mathe- 
matical methods and technical rules. It is a case of machine 
work versus hand work—a machine performs work with 
unerring accuracy, but it does not take cognisance of 
what it is dealing with; an intelligent hand-worker, on 
the other hand, cannot perform his work with the accuracy 
of a machine, but bringing intelligence to bear, he takes 
cognisance of the material he is working upon. - Sir 
John Herschell makes some very instructive remarks 
in the introductory chapter of “ Outlines of Astro- 
nomy, from which the following condensed extracts 
have been taken. He says: “There are cases with which 
the mathematical student is but too familiar, where, when 
the data are before him, and the numerical and geometrical 
relation of his problems all clear, and his lines measured— 
nay, even when he has followed wp the application of his 
technical processes and fairly arrived at his conclusion, there 
is still something wanting in his mind.” A little further on, 
he says the student “ has followed out a train of reasoning by 
logical and technical rules, but the signs he has employed are 
not pictures of Nature—he has not seen, as it were, the 
process of nature—passing under his eye in an instant of 
time, and presented as a consecutive whole to his imagina- 
tion.” He then goes on to say that it is his intention to 
avoid “ whatever would tend to encumber the pages with 
algebraic or geometrical symbols, to place under his reader's 
attention that central thread of common sense on which the 
pearls of analytical research are invariably strung, but which 
the attention that algebraic symbols claim for themselves too 
often conceals from the eye of the gazer.” 

After giving the reasons which compel the mathematician 
“to pay more attention to the purely mathematical condi- 
tions which ensure success—the hooks-and-eyes of their 
equations and series—than those which enchain causes with 
with their effects,” he adds that it is to this “ that we must 
attribute something of that indistinctness of view which is 
too often complained of as a grievance by an_ earnest 
student.” Sir John Herschell speaks with an authority on 
anything relating to mathematics which cannot be ques- 
tioned, and it should not be overlooked that astronomy is 
peculiarly the province of the mathematician, and the one 
in which he has scored triumphs which to a layman seem to 
border on the marvellous. The discovery of the planet Nep- 
tune is ‘a comparatively recent case in point. Were we free to 
personally visit the stellar systems, we should not only have 
heen able to discover Neptune with comparative ease but 
we could have learned a good deal more about it than Prof. 
Adams even, can tell us. Physical science deals with what is 
more or less immediately under our mental vision, and the 
broad angle of vision of the human eyes gives us a better 
conception of a mass of matter than the magnified narrow 
angle of vision of a microscope. Microscopes are useful 
adjuncts, and so are foot-rules and machinery of all descrip- 
tions, but cramming a youth simply with rules and receipts 
instead of teaching him to use his eyes and hands has 
a tendency to reduce his mental capacity. School educa- 
tion should be primarily devoted to developing the think- 
ing faculties, and teaching secondarily, the use of tools 
and technical methods, if a country is to go ahead. One of 
the telegraph staff under the writer during the Crimean 
war was an Austrian who could speak at least eight 
languages, and was much more deeply read in English litera- 
ture than the writer himself, but he was wanting in know- 
ledge and resource. The whole of his mental energy had 
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heen devoted to expressing a few ideas he had learned solely 
from books in many languages, but he was an absolute dunce 
as athinker, and had less powers of resource than. an average 
English schoolboy. The system of cramming boys with 
mere book-learning and technical methods, which is the fad 
of the present time, is in the opinion of the writer fraught 
with the greatest dangers to true progress. 

In the past, the English engineer and the scientist have 
been for most part unlearned men, full of resource, and 
having mental capacity. Such men as these have discovered 
and dug out the data that the mathematician has mechani- 
cally dealt with by technical methods. The mathematical 
physicist practically controls our scientific societies ; he is a 
learned scholar and can talk glibly, and certain of our physicists 
at the present time take to themselves and their order the credit 
for what they have not originated, and which they have really 
done very little to develop. i 

One sees at times a pa plunge into a river without any 
fuss and swimming out into the centre of a stream, brings 
some article out of it, and as he approaches the shore, 
weary and exhausted with his labours, fussy hounds, who 
cannot swim, rush a little way out into the river, just wetting 
their feet, and seize from the mouth of the tired dog what 
he has discovered and brought to land, and these hounds 
claim the discovered property as their own, and too often 
persuade others that the credit is due to them for the dis- 
covery ; the moral will suggest itself. 

The writer has for some considerable time been led to 
consider that the bases on which a great deal which passes 
for science is very unsound, and that it is allowed to pass 
muster arises from a love of the marvellous and the 
sensational. Evidence of what has just been said will be 
found in certain of the presidential «dios delivered before 
the British Association. The writer annexes an extract from 
a condensed newspaper report of an address at which he was 
agra present, and which does not exaggerate what will 

found in the British Association transactions. “ We are 
told to contemplate the sun as inhabited by vast animals, 
1,000 miles in length and 100 miles broad, who crawl in 
compact order over the face of sun-land, but are disturbed 
now and then, as was the case on some time about September 
Ist, 1859, by a wandering planet, drawn like the moth to the 
gas, and dashing headlong into it, contributing to its energies 
of light by the combustion of a world. Such is the mar- 
vellous picture which the president unfolds of the revelations 
of science with respect to the sun.” 

In another address we were told by a physicist that organic 
germs from other worlds probably floated down to our 
earth, where they germinated. Now, suppose some one less 
distinguished had made such a suggestion, he would probably 
have been told that in the vacuous space outside our atmos- 
phere there would be an absence of all heat, because there is 
no matter in space to heat, and he would also be told that 
the heat associated with a minute germ, assuming it to have 
somehow been carried into the vacuous space, would have 
radiated through the ether jelly, and that the molecules 
would have contracted closer and closer, until the ultimate 
atoms actually touched one another, and the absolute zero of 
temperature had been reached, and all vitality destroyed ; he 
would have been further told that minute germs would fall 
as rapidly through space as heavier masses, and be consumed 
hy the heat developed by friction on entering the atmo- 
sphere. 

If the nebular theory be only analysed, it also will be found 
to be a very nebulous one ; at the same time, the writer feels 
it is almost cruel to pull it to pieces, for the theory has 
yiven rise to some very delightful fairy lore, which appeals to 
the imagination, and which, on the whole, is harmless 
enough ; it has contributed to the designing a great deal of 
beautiful apparatus, and has led to much painstaking scientific 
work of great interest and of considerable value. 

The nebular theory arose out of the observation of 
luminous cloud patches in the heavens, which an imaginative 
astronomer suggested were systems in the course of forma- 
tion ; the theory lost ground from time to time because, as 
telescopes increased in power, nebule after nebule were 
broken up into separate stars ; still there were found to exist 
nebula which no existing telescope could break down, 
the ag any ok has been brought to bear upon them, and 
spectra have been obtained which are declared to indicate 
that some of the nebulw are gaseous. 


Now, M. Janssen, whose name is so honourably associated 
with solar physics, has lately investigated the solar atmo- 
sphere from the Eiffel Tower, Chamounix, the Grand 
Mulets, and the summit of Mont Blanc, and he finds that 
the nature of the solar atmosphere, as revealed by spectrum 
analysis, is very largely influenced by the earth’s atmosphere 
—that whereas observations from the sea level indicate 
oxygen in the solar atmosphere, these indications are less 
from so moderate an elevation as the top of the Eiffel Tower, 
that from Chamounix the indications of oxygen are very 
feeble, and that from the summit of the mountain they are 
almost ni/. Now, these researches of M. Janssen must surely 
be regarded as showing that spectrum analysis cannot be 
relied upon for determining the constitution of nebule, for 
if, when applied to the examination of the sun, relatively 
quite close to us, the shifting of the apparatus to a higher 
level leads to an altogether different conclusion as to the 
nature of the solar atmosphere, what reliance can be placed 
on the spectrum analysis for determining the physical con- 
stitution of systems so distant as are the nebulee. 

Now the Nebular theory forms the starting point of the 
agnostic theory of creation, and, to a certain degree, also of 
the theory of matter ; it may therefore be said of certain of 
the higher branches of physics that they rest ultimately on 


- the baseless fabric of a vision ; and notwithstanding that this 


is so, there are physicists who are never tired of asserting 
that the physical sciences, unlike the theories of another 
school of thought, are built on a basis which is absolutely 
sound. 

It seems, at first sight, curious)ithat it is, the, in many 
respects mechanital-minded physicist, learned in methods 
and technical rules, who indulges most in wild flights of 
the imagination ;_ but we know that extremes meet, and the 
fact probably arises from mental reaction. 

The calculating faculties become weary and exhausted by 
the close attention which complicated mathematical research 
entails, and when the tired worker gets away from his work, 
the imaginative organs which, from having been passive, are 
in a condition of rest, assert themselves uncontrolled, much 
in the same way as a sailor behaves when he first gets ashore 
after a long sea voyage, or a hard-worked donkey who, when 
relieved from his work and turned out into the fields, delights 
to kick up his heels. 

The writer finds he is unable to complete all he desires to 
say in a single communication, as he had intended, but he 
hopes to be able to do so in another. 





THE DIFFERENCE OF POTENTIAL BETWEEN 
TWO DILUTE SOLUTIONS OF BINARY 
ELECTROLYTES. 





THe development of electricity and heat in electrolytes has 
been the subject of much investigation during the past few 
months by M. Planek, who has contributed several papers to 
Gilbert’s Annalen der Physik und Chemie. In one of these 
papers (vide Series [2], Vol. xxxix., p. 161) he argued that 
since the ions of an electrolyte are endowed with large elec- 
trostatic charges, it follows that before the electromotive 
forces become active a certain finite determinable amount of 
free electricity must be formed in the solution. The forces 
necessary to cause a movement. of electricity in an elec- 
trolyte are referred to in this paper, starting with the assump- 
tion than in an electrolyte the ions are present in a fully 
dissociated condition. 

Planek now considers (vide Annalen Phys. Chem., Series 
[2], Vol. xl, p. 561) the integration of the differential 
equations for the general case of two solutions containing 
different electrolytes, having already calculated the difference 
of potential for the case of two solutions containing the 
same electrolyte in different proportions. 

The existence between the two solutions of a limiting 
layer of small but still finite thickness is assumed. 

Different values for the difference of potential are found 
according to the way in which the concentration is supposed 
to alter within the intermediate layer. 

Planek shows, however, that in a very short time a state 
of stability will be reached in which the total concentration 
(sum of the concentrations of the positive or negative ions) 
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will vary within the layer as a linear function of the dis- 
tance. 

This consideration is sufficient to make the above problem 
uniquely soluble, supposing the electrolytes to be completely 


Planek com the calculated values for the difference of 
potential with Nernot’s experimental numbers, with which they 
show a satisfactory agreement. 





THE ELECTRICAL RESISTANCE OF THE 
ALLOYS OF FERRO-MANGANESE AND 
COPPER. 





Tue following is an abstract of a paper on the above 
subject, by E. L. Nichols, in the American Journal of 
Science :— 

The resistance of alloys of ferro-manganese and copper 
was determined at 20° and 100° Centigrade, with the object 
of investigating the variations of the resistance between 
these limits of temperature. 

In the course of the experiments it was discovered that a 
number of the alloys exhibited the remarkable property of 
decreasing in resistance each time that they were subjected to 
a change of temperature. 

An alloy containing— 


Ferro-manganese soe eos --» 19°12 parts 
Copper ... arb <A. vee ~~ Wwe. 
99°94 


was heated and cooled through the range of 80° from 20° to 
100°, and it was found to diminish in resistance with each 
operation, the diminution being still perceptible after the 
seventh cycle of operations. On being then raised to a red 
heat and allowed to cool, a still more marked diminution 
in Bug resistance of this alloy was found to have taken 
place. 

The temperature coefficient of the above alloy was posi- 
tive, and its value continued to increase seating as the 
heating and cooling process was repeated. 

A similar behaviour was observed when an alloy contain- 
ing— 





Ferro-manganese bes bee --- 29°35 parts 
Copper ... wt io ale Ss ee 
100°00 


was subjected to the same cycle of heating and cooling 
operations. After being brought: into a condition of 
stability, such that further heating and cooling through a 
range of 80° had but little permanent effect upon its con- 
ductivity, it still showed when hard drawn an appreciable 
negative coefficient. It was then annealed three times at 
red heat, specific resistance and coefficient being determined 
for the range of 20° to 100° after each annealing. 
The results were as follows :— 





CONDITION. 
| 
Tempera- Rather | Once Twice Thrice 
ture. hard. | annealed. annealed. | annealed, 
} 





resistances 100°C. | 4599 | 4518 44°33 43°58 
20°C. | 46°09 45°09 44:06 42°74 


Coefficient | 0°000024 yGarpateee + 0°000068 | + 0°000192 


Specific { 20° C. 46:10 45°10 44:07 42°76 

















A number of similar alloys showed, when hard rolled, a 
coefficient very near to zero, sometimes positive, sometimes 
negative. 

After annealing at 300° to 400° C. a well-defined negative 
coefficient was produced and after annealing at a red heat 
a still larger positive coefficient was ee It was found 
that the positive coefficient produced by- annealing could be 
reduced again by rolling the alloy. 


The relation of composition to the temperature coefficients 
was determined. With 10 per cent, of ferro-manganese the 
change of resistance in the alloy is less than 1 per:cent, 
for 100°, 

Alloys containing from 15 to 20 per cent. of ferro- 
manganese have exceedingly small coefficients, the coefficient 
at 18 per cent. being practically zero. 

As above shown, the coefficient may be made to undergo 
a considerable alteration by varying the temper of the metal. 
The marked influence of temper upon the conductivity of 
the alloy renders it difficult to determine the precise law of 
the change in specific resistance with the composition. It 
would, however, appear from the results that the resistance 
increases only in direct proportion to the percentage of 
ferro-manganese. The full details of this interesting research 
may be consulted in the American Journal of Science, series 
[3], Vol. xxxix., pp. 471-477. 





WIRE COUPLING. 


THE accompanying cut illustrates a wire coupling invented 
by W. E. Banta, of Springfield, {O, The device consists 
simply of a number of elliptically shaped rings soldered or 
brazed to a strip, as shown. In applying this coupling the 
ends of the line wires are bent outward, so that when drawn 
together the rings will bite strongly on the wires and form 
the joint. The outer ends of the line wire may be turned 
out at right angles, but in stiff wires a simple outward bend 
is all that is necessary to secure the coupling. 





One advantage claimed for the device is that it may be 
removed and used again by simply straightening the bent 
ends of: the joining line wires and removing the coupling. 
There is no necessity of soldering the joining line wires 
together to secure complete electrical connection, since the 
greater the stress on the line wires the harder will they be 
drawn together by the action of the coupling. 

It will be observed, also, that in this coupling advantage 
is taken of the tensile strength of the material of which the 
rings are composed ; that is, the strain is exerted in the 
direction in which the material is best adapted to resist 
stress, 





THE CONDUCTIVITY OF DISTILLED 
WATER. 





ALTHOUGH the electrical conductivity of distilled water is 
extremely small, it was not found too small to be computed 
by Kohlrausch, who placed the value approximately at 
0000000,000025, 

the conductivity of mercury being taken as wee 3 

Such a small value as the above seems absurd to dispute 
about, looked at from one point of view. However, W. 
Ostwald has recently been contending, in Gilbert’s Annalen 
der Physik und Chem. (series [2], vol. xl., p. 735), that the 
electrical conductivity of distilled water is, in a great 
measure, due to the presence of carbonic acid gas held in 
solution. This gas is a well-known impurity in distilled water, 
sometimes causing it to give an acid reaction with delicate 
indicators. It can be removed by distillation over a con- 
siderable quantity of some base, as, for instance, pure lime. 

Ostwald’s paper is written to disprove the theories of 
Pfeiffer concerning the cause of the electrical conductivity 
of distilled water,» 
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A REGULATOR FOR DYNAMOS AND MOTORS. 





THE illustration represepts a regulator in which the arma- 
ture core is designed to shift. automatically in accordance 
with the drag or lead of the armature, always taking up its 

tion with its Pe in the strongest part of the field, the 
rushes being held to the point of the least sparking, and 
the adjustment of the brushes being effected automatically 
by every change of load upon the dynamo or motor. The 
improvement has been patented by Mr. Freniont J. Cleaver, 
electrician of the Second Avenue Electric Power Railroad 
Company, Pittsburg, Pa., and Mr. George Fassold, of the 
same city. The armature has circular end pieces mounted 
on tubular shafts, and to these end pieces is secured a 
hollow cylinder of non-magnetic material, wound with the 
conductor in the usual way, as shown in the broken-away 
portion of the main view in the illustration, the terminals of 
the coil being connected with the commutator cylinder. 
Upon the central shaft, and-loosely fitting the hollow cylinder, 





is an armature core consisting of the segment of a cylinder 
of iron having concave sides, as shown in the small view. 
The central shaft is prolonged beyond the tubular armature 
shafts, the ends of the central shaft being supported on 

inted serews. in yokes attached to the supports of the 
journal boxes of the tubular shafts. To the central 
shaft at its commutator end is secured a cross arm of 
insulating material in which are held rods carrying 
the commutator brushes. The cross arm also carries 
metallic contact plates electrically connected with the rods, 
and which touch curved bars which receive the current from 
the brushes, the curved bars having binding posts for re- 
ceiving the conducting wires leading from the dynamo. On 
the end of the central shaft opposite that carrying the cross 
arm is attached one end of a spiral spring, attached by its 
other end to the yoke, to.oppose the pull of the armature on 
the segmental core, and to return the core and the brushes to 
their original position when the machine is idle, so that the 
brushes will always occupy the same position relative to the 
segmental core. 





DEATH OF MR. W. LANT CARPENTER. 
Mr. W. Lant CarPENTER died by his own hand last Tuesday 
week at his residence at Harlesden. It is said that the deceased 
gentleman lately suffered from a mental affection and was 
under the care of an attendant. For the improvement of 
his general health he visited New Zealand, but on arriving 
there the Inspector of Lunatic Asylums counselled a return 
to England, when Dr. Savage was consulted, who advised 
that Mr. Carpenter should be placed nnder supervision. 

._ Mr. Carpenter, who was born in 1841, was the eldest son 
of the late Dr. W. B. Carpenter, C.B., F.R.S. He was 
educated at the University College School, and took Bachelor's 
degrees in art and science at the London University. 

The early part of his career was spent in Bristol, where he 


rendered great assistance in founding the University College. 
Besides fulfilling the duties of-partner ina large manufac- 
turing firm, he gave many lectures on physical science and 
soon filled a leading part in all scientific movements-in the 
West of England. 

He came to London in 1881 with an established reputation 
as a lecturer, and his services were secured by the Gilchrist 
Educational Trust, for the purpose of delivering popular 
addresses on physics to working men. He was known and 
appreciated at -_ of the »scientific- institutes in London 
and the country, and has lectured in Australia and America. 
Several of his discourses were published and sold largely. 

Mr. Carpenter was a member of the Institution of Elec- 
trical Engineers, Physical Society, &c., and occupied a seat 
on the British Association Committee on Magnetic Observa- 
tions. He was identified more recently as one of the 
managers of the School of Electrical Engineering, Hanover 
Square. : 

————— 


A RETROSPECT OF 1890. 





GENERALITIES. 


ALTHOUGH in the course of the year which has just passed 
away no very important discoveries have been made in elec- 
trical science or in the applications of electricity, yet the 
steady development which has taken place in almost all 
branches of the electrical industries can only be regarded as 
an important advance as compared with the work of the 
previous year. The electrical boom has not yet arrived ; 
may it keep away in order that all work performed may be 
done in the most efficient and reliable manner, so as to afford 
satisfaction to those adopting electricity either as an illu- 
minant or for motive power purposes, rather than that elec- 
trical installations of any kind should be carried out in the 
haphazard style which has almost hitherto been characteristic 
of American ge The year 1890 has, like the preceding 
eight years, been very fruitful in the promotion of new 
electrical companies. Some of these, we regret to say, appear 
to have been formed merely for the purpose of putting money 
into the coffers of the promoters, and not for carrying ona 
genuine business; whilst other companies, which were to 
have been constituted with large share capitals to deal with 
electric welding and traction have not yet been brought 
before the investing public. 

In the meantime the Thomson Electric Welding Company, 
of Boston, Mass., has brought out a new welding machine 
which, it is claimed, will lead to-a mueh wider use of electric 
welding by machinists and others who find the original welder 
unsuitable. The new machine is said to be adaptable to a large 
variety of work, is smaller and less expensive than the old 
type, the high price and inadaptability to miscellaneous work 
of which prohibited its being used to a large extent. It 
would be interesting to know whether,the English Welding 
Company will acquire the patents for this new welder. In 
addition to this, attention is being paid to the Coffin and 
Barnardos processes of electric welding. 

The Edinburgh International Exhibition, like most recent 
shows, did not prove a commercial success ; but it amply 
demonstrated to the millions of visitors the applicability of 
electricity to lighting and motive power purposes, and 
especially as regards the propulsion of launches and tramcars. 
The meeting of the Institution of Electrical Engineers at the 
Exhibition was attended by over seventy members, who com- 
bined business with pleasure. 


Exectric LIGHTING. 


In the metropolis the use of the electric light has so 
largely increased that at present the total number of incan- 
descent lamps supplied from both central stations and private 
plants is equivalent to 264,000 of 8-C.P., and of arc lamps, 
about 1,000. Among the central stations which have been 
~s in partial operation during the year are those of the 

estminster Electric Supply Corporation in Millbank Street 
and Dacre Street (temporary) ; the Chapel Place Station of 
the Kensington and Knightsbridge Electric Light Company ; 
and the Manchester Square Station of the Metropolitan 
Electric Supply Company. The most regrettable incident 
was the burning, on the 15th November, of the Grosvenor 
Gallery Station of the London Electric Supply Corporation, 
which was being converted into a. distributing station. 
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The fire was followed by a second break-down in the supply 
of light, which has not yet been resumed. Other central 
stations belonging to companies are in course of construc- 
tion off High Street, Kensington, Eccleston Place, and 
Davies Street. 

Among the larger installations which have been put up 
may be mentioned those at D’Oyly Carte’s new theatre in 
Shaftesbury Avenue, Drury Lane, and the New Olympic 
Theatres, the Tivoli Theatre of Varieties, New Scotland 
Yard, and the famous Tussaud Waxwork Exhibition. The 
St. Pancras Vestry, which is building a central station for 
the supply of 10,000 lamps, is the first London local 
authority to adopt such a course. 

The applications for provisional orders under the Electric 
Lighting Acts of 1882 to 1890, made to the Board of Trade 
up to the 21st December, 1890, were considerably less than 
in the previous year. The number of applications in 1889 
was 161, as compared with 70 in 1890, and of the latter, 36 
have been made by corporations, local boards, and Town 
Commissioners. 

In the provinces several new electric light companies have 
inaugurated central stations, and numerous private installa- 
tions are being energetically carried out in the North of 
England. Public electric lighting has been started at Bath, 
Keswick (water-power being used), Fareham, Chelmsford, 
and Woking during the past year. 


ELectRic TRACTION. 


Referring to electric traction, we find that two important 
steps have been taken. The first was the inauguration in 
July of a service of accumulator cars on one section of the 
Birmingham Central Tramway Company’s lines. There are 
12 cars, but only about half this number are at present used. 
An important feature of this installation, and one which is 
of great interest, is the fact that Mr. J. Smith, the chairman 
of the company, and also a director of the Electric Construc- 
tion Corporation, has promised that at the end of one year’s 
working, he will publish the actual working results, especially 
as regards the life and cost of maintenance of the cells, 
whether the results be in favour of, or adverse to, accumu- 
lator traction. It is only to be hoped that this promise will 
be fulfilled, although, as far as can be seen at present, it will 
not be difficult to fortell the results. The second, and cer- 
tainly the most important event, was the opening to passenger 
traffic, on the 18th December, of the City and South London 
(Electric) Railway. The results of the actual working of 
this remarkable railway, the commercial prospects of which 
are referred to in another column, will be eagerly looked 
forward to. Though England is far behind American States 
in the employment of street electric traction, it is satisfactory 
to find that English electrical engineers have, notwithstand- 
ing the great difficulties which have had to be surmounted, 
brought the first real electric railway to a successful issue. 

Among other incidents which occurred were the inaugura- 
tion on the 2nd August of an electric tramway three-quarters 
of a mile long on the pier at Southend ; the withdrawal, in 
March, owing to the loss of over £1,000 in four years, of 
the three or four accumulator cars on the Julien system 
in Brussels ; the starting of a new cable railway worked by 
electricity on the Monte San Salvatore in Switzerland ; the 
inauguration at Bremen, in June, of an electric tramway one 
mile long, on the Thomson-Houston system, with six pas- 
senger cars in operation ; the extension in the use of storage 
battery cars in Paris ; the opening in October of an electric 
tramway in Florence on the Sprague overhead system, the 
line being over three miles long ; the stoppage in November 
of the experimental tramway on the Series system at 
Northfleet ; the failure of the accumulator system on the 
Sandhurst Eaglehawk Tramway in Australia, &c. 

An improved Lineff closed conduit system of electric 
traction was brought out, and is about to be put into opera- 
tion on a section of the West Metropolitan Tramway Com- 
pany’s lines. The Jarman system of accumulator traction, 
Which is tobe tried on the London Tramways Company's 
line from Clapham to Tooting, has for some unascertainable 
reason not yet been carried into practice, although two cars 
are now fully equipped-;‘ whilst the solution of street locomo- 
tion by means of electfic 6mnibuses seems to be as far off as 
ever. Several projects fofnew methods of electric traction 
by means of closed eoriditit systems have been advanced, but 
they only exist as yet “on paper.” : 


It is expected that the Liverpool overhead electric railway 
will be completed next year, and Bills are being promoted in 
the current session to authorise the construction of the pro- 
posed Central London Railway, and underground railway 
from the City to “merrie Islington,” also an underground 
line from South Kensington to Paddington. 


TELEPHONY. 


The progress in telephony has not been so great as might have 
been wished. The National Telephone Company has extended 
its operations so that long distance telephony is an accom- 
plished fact. Conversation can now take place between sub- 
seribers in Liverpool, Manchester, Sheffield, Birmingham 
and London, and between Glasgow and Edinburgh ; whilst 
other towns in the South of England, which are not so far 
apart from each other, are also similarly connected. The 
joke of the year was the exhibition of the “electrophono- 
scope” at the exhibition held on the occasion of the Jubilee 
of the Penny Post at the South Kensington Museum. An 
interesting innovation was the experiment made in Birming- 
ham, when the subscribers to the exchange were put into 
communication with Christ Church in that town, so that they 
might hear the service and the sermon. Probably the most 
important work, which was expected to have been inaugurated 
this week, was the commencement of the line which is to 
connect Paris with London. This anticipation has, however, 
not been realised, and the opening of the line is now an- 
nounced to take place during the month. The expiration of the 
Bell telephone patent, and the forthcoming expiry of that of 
Edison, have excited considerable attention, but this matter 
was fully dealt with in our last issue. 





SOME FACTS CONCERNING GUTTA-PERCHA. 





(Continued from page 776, Vol. xxvii.) 





THE continuation of M. Sérullas’s article on gutta-percha in 
La Lumiére Electrique, of December 20th, and its conclusion 
iu the issue of December 27th, deal chiefly with matter more 
interesting to the botanist than to the readers of an electro- 
technical journal. We will endeavour to condense the more 
important portions. 

The author, in again reverting to the errors fallen into by 
previous explorers, points out the difficulties they laboured 
under, and observes that he was placed in a more advan- 
tageous position for a thorough and accurate examination of 
gutta-percha trees. Having discovered—or, rather, re-dis- 
covered, the Jsonandra-Gutta in the island of Singapore, in 
considerable numbers, and in a region comparatively easy 
of access, he was able to carry out experiments on a far more 
elaborate scale, with more scientific appliances at his com- 
mand than his predecessors. M. Burck, the director of the 
botanical gardens at Buitzenzorg, was in a position to effect 
certain observations, but he was unable to carry them out on 
a thoroughly satisfactory basis, as he naturally hesitated to 
sacrifice a tree of which so few examples, as then supposed, 
existed. ° 

M. Sérullas repeats, but at greater length, his previous 
observations on the climate, soil, and moisture necessary to 
the Jsonandra, and describes the growth of roots and shoots 
under various conditions. 

With regard to the altitude at which the varieties of the 
Tsonandra grow, he says :— 

The Jsonandra-Percha lives in lower ground, and nearer to 
the sea than any other variety. Their average height above 
sea level is between 66 and 197 feet, as at Singapore. 

Thé Payena-Leerii is found at about the altitude the 
Tsonandra-Percha ceases to thrive. 

The Taban-Mérah flourishes at a greater distance from the 
coast, and at an average height above sea level of from 164 
to 656 feet, as at Perak or Penang, at Patani, at Kelantan, 
on the peninsula ; at Sarawak, in Borneo; and at Padang, 
Siak, and Assahan, in Sumatra. 

The Niatouh-balam-tembaga, from Halaban; the Taban 
Soutra, from Perak ; and the Mayang Dourrian, from Oulou- 
Assahan, grow at slightly higher average levels—from 490 to 
656 feet above sea level. The first mentioned variety is, 
however, found in Padang at over 1,800 feet. 
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The Taban-Mérah, with aerial roots, is met with at a 
height of about 490 feet. It is exceedingly rare, and is only 
found in localities peculiarly adapted to its growtb. 

Among the inferior species there may be mentioned the 
Taban Tchaier, which grows at an altitude of from 656 to 
820 feet, and the Taban pouteh, a slightly superior tree, 
found at heights varying from 1,600 to 2,900 feet, as at 
Larout, at Keaslarkianiinie, and Hipoh, on the Malacca 


peninsula. 

'. With regard to the temperature at which the Jsonandra 
are found to thrive, the author observes that the best 
varieties require a climate where there is but little variation ; 
he places the limits between 80° and 84° Fahr. He states 
that the vitality of the plant is suspended at a temperature 
of 60° Fahr., but actual death does not ensue till about 47° 
Fahr. Should a low temperature continue for not more than 
two or three hours, the trees will even bear a fall to so low a 
point as 44° Fabr. 

M. Sérullas also discusses the question as to the effect pro- 
duced on the growth of eatie gehen trees by the radiation 
of light, and combats certain theories which have been ad- 
vanced on this point, 

Some space is given to a description of the habitat of 
the Jsonandra-Percha, and the author mentions Borneo, 
Sumatra, Bangca, Riou, Celebes, and the Malacca peninsula 
as having been credited with an indigenous growth; but 
while recapitulating the evidence adduced by various ex- 

rs in support of their opinion, he is careful to point 
out that there is but scant authority, and an absence of suffi- 
cient proof, to justify the assumption of so wide a distribu- 
tion. 
The confusion existing as to classification of varieties and 
species, with more especial reference to the Jsonandra, is 
i to, and examples are given showing how this 
confusion has originated. 

In an earlier portion of this article M. Sérullas pointed 
out how the good species of gutta-percha trees could be 
readily distinguished the inferior sorts. In the following 
table he indicates the differences existing between the six 
better varieties :— 


Tsonandra-Percha or Gutta ; Hooker ; Singapore. 
The fillets of the stamina are of two varying 
lengths. 
The flower is a yellowish green. 


Gueutta Taban Mérah ; from the Peninsula. 
The fillets of the stamina are all of equal lengths. 
The flower is white. 
The gum strongly stains hot water a brilliant red. 
The colour of the gutta, which is originally a 
brown-red, becomes much darker when exposed 
to air, or after several washings in hot water. 


Taban Mérah ; variety ; Sérullas. 
The roots are aerial. 
The flower, the stamina, and the colouring matter 
are the same as in the Gueutta Taban Meérah. 
Mayang Taban Derrian ; Seligman-Lui. 
The fillets are all of equal length. 
The flower is white. 
The gum weakly stains hot water a dull red. 
The gutta has somewhat the appearance of marble 
or soap, having veins of a pale orange colour. 
The veins become of a light yellowish brown on 
exposure to air, or after several washings in hot 


water. 
_ Niatouh balam Tembaga ; Burck. 
The fillets are all of equal length, 


The flower is white. 
The gum does not stain hot water. 


Gueutta taban soutra; Wray. 
The fillets are all of equal length. 
The flower is a pale red. 
The gum does not stain hot water. 


The wood of the Jsonandra (from Singapore) is yellow, 
while that of the other varieties is a reddish rown, the 
one mérah Cet eee darker than the rest. 

n speaking of the “ ” varieties of gutta-percha trees 
as opposed to “inferior” sorts, M. Séruflas Seake those 
Whose gum is of a quality ‘suitable for submarine cables as 


compared with the trees which produce gum valueless for 
this ” 
A list is given of the plantations where attempts to 
cultivate the Isonandra-Percha have been made, together 
with some account of their respective histories. We give a 
resumé of this portion of the article :— 


Singapore— 

Plantation. Cultivator. 
Claymore Dr. Oxley. 
Claymore ... José d’Almeida. 
Tandjong Pagar .. .-- W. Montgomerie. 
Tandjong Pagar ... .-» Joaquim d’Almeida. 
Serangong ... nse José d’ Almeida. 
Kalang (Kélung) a4) W. Montgomerie. 
Kalang (Kélung) ... R. Burns. 


Of these plantations no traces remain, and it is stated that 
of the seven only two—those established by Oxley and José 
d’Almeida at Claymore—could lay any claim to the possession 
of the Jsonandra-Percha. 

The plantations were created in 1848. A Government 
nursery, comparatively recently established near the botanical 
gardens, possesses three trees of gutta soutra, and several 
plants of gutta pouteh, from the peninsula. 

Borneo ;— 

Plantation. 
Pontianak. 
Manpaoua. 
Soukadanah. 
Sambas. 
All resulted in failure, They were established in 1853. 


Java ;— 
Bantam. 
Préanger. 
Pourakerta. 
Tjikeumeuk. 
Buitzenzorg. 
Established in 1856. The trees planted at Bantam and 
Préanger have disappeared. Of 400 planted at Pourakerta, 
77 remain. These are of the species Niatouh balam. The 
nurseries at Tjikeumeuk contain a large number of plants ; 
there were some 1,200 existing in 1883, but the varieties are 
useless for submarine telegraphy with one exception, the 
palaquium oblongifolium, which gives a gum of some value. 
At Buitzenzorg, there is a large and varied collection of 
trees ; but, unfortunately, but little pains have been taken to 
introduce those varieties whose gum can be utilised for sub- 
marine cables. 
The author concludes the article with a tribute to the 
assistance he has received from M. Jungfleisck, a well-known 
authority on organic chemistry. 





THE TELEGRAPH AND THE TELEPHONE IN 
BUDAPEST. 





[FROM A CORRESPONDENT] 





THe daily papers of Budapest publish very interesting his- 
torical and statistic data on the development and extension 
of telegraphy and telephonic intercourse in Budapest. The 
facts may have an interest for wider circles of readers. 

According to these communications, there did not exist in 
Budapest a single telegraphic station prior to the year. 1850. 
The earliest telegraphic station in the whole of Hungary was 
installed at Pressburg towards the end of 1847, exclusively 
for intercourse between Pressburg and Vienna. In the 
beginning of 1850 the telegraph station at Agram was 
opened, and not until October 1st, 1850, was a station installed 
at Budapest, in a side street near the Carl barracks. The 
entire business done at this station in the first month 
Por gia only to 72 telegrams, with total receipts of 381 

orins. 

In 1853 a second station was opened at Budapest in the 
Ofen Fort ; in 1865 there were five, and in 1875 altogether 
seven telegraph stations in Budapest. After that time tele- 
gray was here rapidly developed, so that we have now in 
the Hungarian capital 38 stations, 
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In January, 1866, the intercourse in the city amounted to 
1,284 telegrams, and in 1870 it reached the respectable 
figure of 778,717, with gross receipts of 107,838 florins. 

In 1873 the present post and telegraph office was erected. 
In 1870 the entire duty was conducted by 94 officials, whilst 
at present 234 are employed at the central station, and 56 
in the branch offices. Last year’s business amounted to 
2,955,648 telegrams, and required 289 officials. 

The telegraph lines in Budapest extend, at present, to 
91,412 kilometres ; the ty ae lines extend to 2,643 kilo- 
metres, with 1,245 stations for subscribers, and a traffic, last 
year, of 5,160,296 conversations, 





~ THE ELECTRICAL RAILWAY BETWEEN 
VIENNA AND BUDAPEST. 


[FROM A CORRESPONDENT. ] 








To the Hungarian Ministry of Commerce there has been 
lately submitted the prayer for a concession for a project 
which, if carried out, will form an epoch in the history of 
electric railways. 

The project in question is nothing less than the construc- 
tion of an electric railway between Vienna and Budapest, a 
distance of about 250 kilometres, for which purpose there 
are to be erected six electric generating stations, so that each 
station will effect the working for a distance of about 
20 kilometres in each direction. Concerning the details of 
this magnificent project, the execution of which is still a 
question of the future, and the practicability of which now 
forms the subject-for the investigation of experts at the 
=? the following communications have been made 
public. 

The projected line is for the first to undertake merely the 
passenger traffic, and every three hours an ordinary and an 
express train will start alternately, with an average speed of 
120 kilometres hourly, so that the journey from Budapest to 
Vienna or back again will take not more than 2 or 24 hours. 
The express trains will be exclusively reserved for the traffic 
hetween the two termini, and will thus subserve communication 
between the two capitals of the monarchy. The ordinary pas- 
senger trains will stop at the intermediate stations. The 
fare between Vienna and Budapest is estimated by the pro- 
jectors at about 3 florins, and that the journey on this elec- 
trical line will not merely be three times as rapid, approxi- 
mately, as that by an express on the steam railway, but it 
will be out of all proportion cheaper than the presetit greatly 
reduced scale of fares. 

The projected line, according to the statements of the pro- 
moters, will have a broader gauge than the present normal 
railway gauge, and will be laid with “Goliath rails,” and the 
crossings will be effected either on viaducts or through 
tunnels. For greater security, an iron grating, of about | 
metre in height, is to be erected on each side of the track. 

The cost of the line, according to the preliminary estimate 
of the projectors, is given as about 38 million florins. It 
was stated at first that the Commercial Bank of Pest had 
undertaken to finance the undertaking. This assertion, how- 
ever, is contradicted by qualified authorities, whence the 
financial phases of the question, and consequently the entire 
execution of this very interesting project, remains an open 
question, not easily to be answered, if we consider the colossal 
sums which will be required. 

The application for a concession has, in other respects, not 
met with any favourable treatment, and no forecast of its 
destiny is so far possible. Public opinion is at present very 
sceptical as to the success of the project. The subjoined 
extract from a local paper may serve to show the view here 
prevailing :— . 

“The advocate, Dr. Julius Kepes, lately presented to the 
Minister of Commerce a petition for a preliminary conces- 
sion for a double-line electric railway from Budapest to 
Pressburg, or to the Hungarian boundary. The line would 
run in part parallel with the line of the State Railway. Up 
to the frontier it would include 38 stations, passing from 
a vid Pillis-Coaba to Gran, crossing there the 
Danube, and through the so-called (sallo-Kéz to Dnua- 
Szeidahely and thence to Pressburg and over the boundary, 
Where a bridge would have to be thrown across the Danube. 


Concerning the prolongation of the railway to Vienna, 
application would be made to the Austrian Minister of Com- 
merce. Or, if considered preferable, the Hungarian Minister 
of Commerce might negotiate with the Austrian Govern- 
ment. The electric leads are to run neither on the line nor 
above it, but on the rails. The normal railway gauge, 1°435 
metres, would not be sufficient for the speed intended, and a 
gauge of 2 metres is considered necessary. To prevent 
misadventures, the track will be fenced in for its entire 
length, with an iron grating 1 metre in height. The time 
between Budapest and Vienna is to be 14 (? 24) hours, and the 
fare 1 to 3 florins, according to the class of the carriage and 
the kind of train. Express trains are to stop only at the 
two termini, but the mail trains will call at intermediate 
stations. A train will be despatched in each direction at 
intervals of 3 hours. If the traffic increases, these intervals 
will be reduced to 10 minutes. If the electric conduction is 
effected by the rails themselves, they must be insulated from 
the ground. All the details show that the execution of the 
undertaking will be extremely costly. The projectors esti- 
mate the expenditure at 50 million florins. The attitude 
taken by the Ministry of Commerce with respect to the pro- 
ject is one of great reserve. This appears from the fact that 
a deposit of 20,000 florins has been required from the appli- 
cants before a preliminary concession, #.¢., permission to study 
the proposed route, can be granted. This sum has not yet 
been deposited. ‘To the application there was appended an 
opinion of the American electrician, Thomson, and of Prof. 
Straub (of Budapest). The former is said to have declared 
that no serious technical difficulty stood in the way of an 
electric railway over a distance of 250 kilometres, and the 
highest attainable speed might reach 300 kilometres 
per hour. The opinion of Straub vouches the - question 
whether electric traction is practicable on an incline of 
1 : 20, such as occurs on the projected track, and how 
many electric stations will be needed. Straub expresses 
himself with caution. He answers the first question in the 
affirmative, and considers that an incline of 1 : 20 will not 
interfere essentially with the speed of the traction if there 
are a sufficient number of carriages provided with strong 
wheels. He considers that as a rule 60 to 75 kilometres 
hourly can be managed with the electric express locomotive, 
which speed can, if needful, be increased to 80, 90, or even 
105 kilometres. He thinks that even 180 kilometres hourly 
would not be impracticable. Bell, Crosby, and other elec- 
tricians have pronounced electric traction practicable even 
on long lines. As regards the inclines he refers to the line 
Madeline le Vallois, where such an incline is managed with- 
out difficulty. His opinion concludes with the suggestion 
that experiments should first be made with a distance of 
50 kilometres, and that the line should first be only con- 
structed as far as Gran. The Minister Baross is said to have 
read the documents with great attention. But he evidently 
entertains scruples, as appears from the unusual demand for 
a deposit. The Advocate Kepes has discussed the project 
with several engineers and contractors at Budapest, but they 
all decline to icipate in its execution. The report that 
the concession been applied for on behalf of a firm of 
contractors, of Berlin, is declared to be unfounded. 





LIEUTENANT FISKE’S DIRECT-READING 
RANGE-FINDER. 


WE have more than once alluded to, and described generally, 
this range-finder; we now give illustrations showing the 
actual form of the apparatus as used on ship-board. It will 
be as well first to refer to the general principle of the appa- 
ratus as shown by fig. 1. 

Let A, B, be a base line, and T the position of a distant 
object, the range of which, A, T, is to be determined. By 
trigonometry, in the triangle, A, T, B : 

AB 
sin A TB 
Let c and D represent two telescopes pivoted at the points, 
A and B, and sweeping over arcs, F and F, of conducting 
material, the arcs having their extremities upon the base 
line, A, B. Let the telescope, c, be directed upon the point, 
T, assuming the position represented by c’ in dotted lines. 





AT = X SIN ABT. 
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Then, obviously, the angle, c’, A, C, is equal to the angle , 
T, B, and the portion of the arc, %, included between the 
positions, ¢ and c’, of the telescope will measure the angle at 
y Oy Ap 5 
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Fig. 1. 


In the foregoing formula, the base line, A, B, is known by 
measurement, and the angle a, B, T, may be observed ; and if 
the angle A, B, T, is, as shown in fig. 1, a right angle, then 





























Fia, 2. 


the sin, A, B, T, becomes unity. It remains, therefore, to 
find the angle, a, T, B, in order to determine the distance, 
A, T ; so that it becomes necessary to provide a simple and 
rapid means of at once determining what the angle, a, T, B 


is. To this end, the conducting arcs, £, F, are connected in 
the manner of a Wheatstone bridge, the four members of 
which are shown respectively at a, b, c,d. In this bridge is 
connected a galvanometer in the usual way, and also the 
battery, 4, the terminals of the battery wire being connected 











to the telescopes at their pivot points, A, B, so that the circuit 
proceeds through the telescopes to the ares, and then at the 
arc, F, divides through the wires, >, d, and at the are, ¥, 
divides through the wires, a, ¢. 

It will be plain that when the two telescopes, 0 and D, 
stand at right angles to the base line, and hence parallel to 
each other the bridge will balance, and the galvanometer 
will show no deflection. The lines of sight of the two tele- 
scopes then being parallel, the galvanometer will then 





Fig. 4. 


indicate infinite range ; and,-of course, this will be true 
no matter where the telescopes may be on their respective 
arcs, so long as their lines of sight are relatively parallel. 
But if one telescope be moved out of parallelism with the 
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other, as, for example, the telescope, c, moved to the position 
c’, then clearly the bridge will thrown out of balance, 
and the galvanometer will be deflected. It will also be clear 
that the extent of deflection of the galvanometer will depend 
upon the length of arc included between the two positions of 
the telescope, c, c’, and will be greater as that are increases ; 
so that, with a battery of constant electromotive force, it 
becomes possible to determine the extent of movement of the 
telescope, ¢, by simply observing the indication of the galva- 
nometer. cote 

It will, of course, be obvious that, as the angle between 
the positions, c and c’, of the telescope increases, the length 
of the line, a, T, will constantly decrease, while the deflec- 
tion of the galvanometer will constantly increase ; so that 
the galvanometer indicates ranges starting from infinity 
when the galvanometer shows no deflection, small ranges 
being indicated by large deflections of the galvanometer and 
vice versa. As a matter of convenience, Lieut. Fiske 
employs for this purpose a galvanometer so constructed that 
the deflections of the index will be proportional to the differ- 
ences of potential at the terminals. 

It will be clear that by the method just described, the 
operation of finding the range is reduced to a very easy and 
rapid process, and, at the same time, greatly simplified as 
regards apparatus. 

Observers stationed at the two telescopes, ¢ and b, align 
them with the distant object, when a third observer instantly 
reads the range from the galvanometer, which is provided 
with a scale suitably marked in linear units, such as yards. 

If, however, the angle A, B, T, is not a right angle, then 
the factor, sin A, B, T, must be taken into consideration 


AB 
sin A T B 


Or, in other words, the observer at the galvanometer may 
simply multiply the range indication by the sin A, B, ', 
numerically expressed, in order to reduce the indicated range 
to the true range. The angle, a, B, 7, is observed directly on 
the are, F. 

In the foregoing demonstration, it is assumed that the 
resistance in the circuit remains constant, that is, remains the 
same. as it is when the two telescopes are parallel to each 
other, and stands in the positions, c, p, touching the middle 
parte of their arcs. But, as a matter of fact, this resistance 

oes not remain the same when the telescopes move to 
positions nearer the extremities of the arcs. To illustrate, 
if the resistance of the circuit is a certain amount with 
the telescopes in mak gem re C, D, it will be less when the 
telescopes are turned in the position, c’, p’. Now, the 
variation of resistance due to this change of position will 
affect the total resistance in circuit to an extent depending 
upon its ratio to the resistance of the whole circuit. And, 
consequently, if that ratio be made very small, as it easily 
may be by simply introducing a high resistance in the bat- 
tery loop at i between the points, a and B, then, inasmuch 
as the variation in resistance due to change in position of 
the telescopes may thus be rendered inappreciable, the total 
resistance of the circuit may be taken as constant ; so that, 
despite the fact that the angle, a, B, T differs from a right 
angle, the deflection of the galvanometer, as before, will re- 
main practically constant for any given angle, A, T, B. 

It is evident that if the high resistance before mentioned 
be not put in the battery loop, then the decrease in resist- 


in solving the formula, a tT = x sin A BT. 


_wnce due to change in position of the telescopes from the 


middle point of their ares towards the extremities of the ares 
may bear a considerable ratio to the resistance of the whole 
circuit. And as this decrease in resistance will be attended 
by corresponding increase in current strength, it follows that 
proportionately greater deflections of the galvanometer will 
follow for any given- angle, A, T,B; so that, consequently, 
the ranges indicated by the galvanometer will be less than 
those which would have been shown had the high resistance 
heen put in the battery loop. Again, if the resistance of the 
battery loop between A and B is extremely small with rela- 
tion to the rest of the circuit, the decreasing resistance of 
the whole circuit, due to change in position of the telescopes, 
may become very large; and this result may be intensified if 
the members, a, 4, c, d, connecting the arcs, are connected to 
those arcs at points less than 90 degrees from the middle 
polnts of those arcs. If, for instance, these wires are connected 
to the ares at points 81 degrees removed from the middle 
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points, and if the resistance in the battery loop were one-tenth 
of the arc of 81 deg., then when both telescopes were moved to 
positions 60 deg. from the middle aps the resistance of 
the whole circuit would then be only about half of what it 
was when the telescopes were at the middle parts oy the posi- 
tions, c, D. Consequently, for any given relative angular 
displacement of the telescopes occurring 60 deg. away from 
the middle points of the arcs, the corresponding deflection 
of the galvanometer would be about twice as great as if the 
same relative angular displacement occurred when the tele- 
scopes were near the middle points of the arc ; so that the 
range indicated in the latter case would be about half as 
great as in the former. 

But it will be observed that if the telescope, p, for in- 
stance, were 60 deg. removed from the central position, the 
angle, A, B, T, would be 30 deg., or 150 deg., and then its 
sine would be one-half ; so that the range indication for any 
given angle, A, T, B, would be only one-half of what it would 
be with the same angle, A, T, B, when the telescope at D’ is 
in its middle position. In other words, the fact of the de- 
creased resistance caused in the circuit as the telescopes move 
away from the middle position tends to automatically make 
the very correction for the sine of a, B, T which ought to be 
introduced, because the telescope no longer stands at 90 deg. 
to the base-line ; and this is found to be the actual occur- 
rence in practice. 

In the actual construction of the instrument advantage is 
taken of this principle, and the resistance of the circuit is 
made such that the galvanometer shows the correct range, no 
matter what be the direction of the target. 

For getting distances ahead or astern, a range-finder on the 
bridge is used, while for getting distances on either side, a 
fore and aft pair is employed. 

In what has been said above, the resistance of the galva- 

nometer has been neglected, and it has been assumed that 
the E.M.F. and internal resistance of the battery, and 
the resistance of the various contacts remain constant 
While this is not theoretically true, Lieut. Fiske finds that 
by using a small storage cell, and by making the contacts 
carefully, no appreciable error is introduced. The galvano- 
meter is usually secured in the conning tower, where the 
captain can consult it, but it may be in any suitable 
place. 
Fig. 2 shows the range-finder as actually used on ship- 
board. Telephones are so secured to the telescopes that the 
act of putting the eye to the telescope brings the mouth 
against the transmitter and the ear against the receiver, so 
that both observers are continuously in communication with 
each other. 

The telephones have been added in the recent instruments 
because practical work at target practice at sea showed the 
value of instantaneous communication between the observers. 
The observers, now, can instantly change their lines of sight 
from some point of the target which may be enveloped in 
smoke to another part that may be clear ; they can also take the 
distance of a number of objects in rapid succession. Further- 
more, the observers constantly keep each other advised as to 
whether or not their telescopes are pointing at the target, and 
thus guard against the danger of reading the galvanometer 
at a time when the indication might be incorrect by reason 
of either telescope being temporarily thrown off the target 
by a lurch of the ship. This is found a great convenience 
when the sea is heavy, and it makes the indications of the 
galvanometer as trustworthy when the ship is rolling ina 
heavy sea, as when she is at anchor in smooth water. 

The instruments:are made of aluminium, bronze, and iron, 
und are left exposed on deck without any protection what- 
ever, except that a cover is placed over the telescope when 
not in use. They require no care except an occasional 
cleaning, and are not affected by the weather; in fact, 
salt water is frequently thrown on them when they are 
exhibited, and no effect whatever is produced. The 
reason is that the resistance of the whole circuit is only 14 
ohm, and the resistance of even salt water is so enormous in 
comparison that no leak is occasioned. 

Fig. 3 shows the range-finder provided with a shield, and 
fig. 4 the instrument secured for sea. 

As regards the practical application of the system, we may 
observe that it has been in use in the United States Navy for 
more than a year, having been fitted on board the Chicago 
and the Baltimore, two first-class armoured cruisers. Two 
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uring gunnery practice, and it is foun the vibration 
due to firing has no effect upon the instruments. Careful 
experiments at sea, moreover, show that the errors of the in- 
strument are insignificant, and the indications absolutely in- 
stantaneous. 

The apparatus can be seen at Messrs. Elliott Brothers, 101, 
St. Martin’s Lane, W.C. 


MR. BRUSH’S WINDMILL DYNAMO. 





Tr is difficult to estimate the effect of an invention on exist- 
ing practices and industries. Occasionally a new invention 

ill appear which will greatly affect a whole range of allied 
inventions and industries in such a way as to entirely change 
time-honoured customs, inaugurate new practices, and esta- 
blish new arts. The commercial development of electricity 
is a notable example of this. 1 

After Mr. B successfully accomplished practical elec- 
tric illumination by means of arc lights, incandescent lighting 
was quickly brought forward and rapidly perfected. Gas 
lighting was also improved in various ways. Simultaneously 
with these, the electric distribution of power was carried 
forward, and important improvements were made in prime 
movers for driving dynamos. In this direction much has 
been done both in steam and water motors. Wind power has 
been repeatedly s for driving dynamos, but the 
adaptation of the windmill to this use seems to have been a 
problem fraught with difficulties. Few have dared to 
grapple with it, for the question not only involved the motive 
power itself and the dynamo, but also the means of trans- 
mitting the power of the wheel to the dynamo, and apparatus 
for regulating, storing, and utilising the current. 

A mill, says the Scventific American, as well as all of the 
electrical apparatus used in connection with it, and the very 
complete system by which the results are secured, have been 
designed and carried out according to the plans of Mr. 
Charles F. Brush, of Cleveland, Ohio, and under his own 
personal supervision. As an example of thorough-going engi- 
neering work it cannot be excelled. 

Every contingency is provided for, and the apparatus, 
from the huge wheel down to the current regulator, is en- 
tirely automatic. 

The reader must not sup that electric lighting by 
means of power supplied in this way is cheap, because the 
wind costs nothing. On the contrary, the cost of the plant 
is so great as to more than offset the cheapness of the motive 
power. However, there is a great satisfaction in making use 
of one of nature’s most unruly motive agents. 

Passing along Euclid Avenue, in the beautiful city of 
Cleveland, one will notice the magnificent residence of Mr. 
Brush, behind which, and some distance down the park, ma 
be seen, mounted high on a tower, the immense wheel whic 
drives the electric plant to which we have referred. The 
tower is rectangular in form, and about 60 feet high. It is 
mounted on a wrought iron gudgeon 14 inches in diameter, 
and which extends 8 feet into the solid masonry below the 
ground level. The gudgeon projects 12 feet above the 
ground, and enters boxes in the iron frame of the tower, the 
weight of the tower, which is 80,000 lbs., being borne by a 
step resting on the top of the n. The step is secured 
to a heavy spider fastened to the lower part of the frame of 
the tower. 

In the upper part of the tower is journalled the main wheel 
shaft. This shaft is 20 feet long and 6} inches in diameter. 
It is provided with self-oiling boxes 26 inches long, and 
carries the main pulley, which has a diameter of 8 feet, and 
a face of 32 inches. The wheel, which is 56 feet in diameter, 
is secured to the shaft, and is provided with 144 blades, 
which are twisted like those of screw propellers. The sail 
surface of the wheel is about 1,800 square feet, the length of 
the tail which turns the wheel toward the wind is 60 feet, 
and its width is 20 feet. The mill is made automatic by an 
auxiliary vane extending from one side, and serving to turn 
the wheel edgewise to the wind during a heavy gale. The 
tail may be folded against the tower parallel with the wheel, 
so as to present the edge of the wheel to the wind when the 
machinery is not in use. The countershaft arranged below 


the wheel shaft is 34 inches in diameter, it carries a pulley 
16 inches in diameter, with a face of 32 inches, which re- 
ceives the main belt from the 8-foot pulley on the wheel 
shaft. This is a double belt 32 inches wide. The counter- 
shaft is provided with two driving pulleys each 6 feet in 
diameter, with a face of 64 inches, and the dynamo is fur- 
nished on opposite ends of the armature shaft with pulleys 
which receive belts from the drive wheels} on:the counter- 
shaft. 

The dynamo, which is one of Mr. Brush’s own design, is 
mounted on a vertically sliding support and partially counter- 
balanced by a weighted lever. The countershaft is suspended 
from the main shaft by the main belt, and the dynamo is 

ly suspended from the countershaft by the driving belts. 
n this way the proper tension of the belts is always secured, 
the total load on the dynamo belts being 1,200 lbs., and on 
the main belt 4,200 lbs. The ends of the countershaft are 
journalled in sliding boxes connected by equalising levers 
which cause both ends of the shaft to move alike. The 
aor are so proportioned that the dynamo makes 50 revo- 
utions to one of the wheel. The speed of the dynamo at 
full load is 500 revolutions per minute, and its normal capa- 
A at full load is 12,000 watts. 
he automatic switching devices are arranged so that the 
dynamo goes into effective action at 330 revolutions a 
minute, and an automatic regulator is provided which does 
not permit the electromotive force to run above 90 volts at any 
speed. The working circuit is arranged to automatically close 
at 75 volts and open at 70 volts. The brushes on the 
dynamo are rocked automatically as the load changes. The 
field of the dynamo is slightly compounded. The current 
from the dynamo to contact shoes of polished and 
ardened steel carried by a cross bar on the tower, which 
shoes slide on annular plates surrounding the gudgeon. Con- 
ductors extend underground from these plates to the dwelling 
house. To guard against extraordinary wind pressure, the 
tower is provided at each of its corners with an arm pro- 
jecting downwardly and outwardly, and carrying a caster 
wheel very near but not in contact with the circular rail con- 
centric with the gudgeon. Ordinarily, these caster wheels 
do not touch the rail, but when the wind is very high, they 


come into contact with the rail and-relieve the gudgeon from 


further strain. 

In the basement of Mr. Brush’s house there are 408 
secondary battery cells arranged in 12 batteries of 34 cells 
each ; these 12 batteries are charged and discharged in 
parallel ; each cell has a capacity of 100 ampére hours. The 
jars which contain the elements of the battery are of glass, 
and each cell has its liquid covered with a layer of “ mineral 
seal” oil, a quarter of an inch thick, which entirely prevents 
Te a and spraying, and suppresses all odour. 

he house is furnished with 350 incandescent lights, vary- 
ing from 10 to 50 candle power each. The lamps most 
commonly used are from 16 to 20 candle power. About 100 
incandescent lights are in every day use. In addition to 
these lights there are two arc lights and three electric motors. 
It is found, after continued use of this electric plant, that 
the amount of attention required to keep it in working con- 
dition is practically nothing. It has been in constant 
operation more than two years, and has proved in every re- 
spect a complete success. 





THE ELECTRO-MAGNET.* 


By Pror. SILVANUS P. THOMPSON, D.So., B.A., M.LE.E 








(Concluded from page 786, vai. xxvii.) 





Here upon the lecture table is a Duboscq’s arc lamp. In this 
pattern (fig. 71), one lever, B, which is curved, plays against another, 
A, which is straight. A similar mechanism is used for equalising the 
action in the Serrin arc lamp, where one of the springs that holds up 
the jointed parallellogram frame is applied at the end of a rocking 
lever to equalise the pull of the ting electro-magnet. In this 
lamp there is also introduced the principle of oblique approach ; for 
the armature of the electro-magnet is not allowed to travel straight 
towards the poles of the magnet, but is pulled up obliquely past it. 


* Cantor Lecture. Delivered before the Society of Arts, February, 
3rd, 1890. 
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Another device for equalising the pull was used by Wheatstone 
in his step-by-step telegraph in 1840. A hole is pierced in the 
armature, and the end of the core is formed into a projecting cone, 
which passes through the aperture of the armature, thereby securing 
a more equable force and a longer range. The same device has 
reappeared in recent years in the form of electro-magnet used in the 
Thomson-Houston arc lamp, and in the automatic regulator of the 
same firm. ° 

POLARISED MECHANISM: UsEs OF PERMANENT MAGNETS. 

We must now turn our attention to one class of electro-magnetic 
mechanism which ought to be carefully distinguished from the rest. 
It is that class in which, in addition to the ordinary electro-magnet, 
a permanent magnet is employed. Such an arrangement is generally 
referred to as a polarised mechanism. The objects for which the 
permanent magnet is introduced into the mechanism appear to be in 
different cases quite different.’ I am not sure whether this is clearly 

















Fic. 71.—MercuHanism oF Dusosca’s Arc Lamp. 


recognised, or whether a clear distinction has even been drawn 
between three entirely separate purposes in the use of a permanent 
magnet in combination with an electro-magnet. The first purpose is 
to secure unidirectionality of |motion; the second is to increase the 
rapidity of action and of sensitiveness to small currents; the third 
to augment the mechanical action of the current. 

(a) Unidirectionality of Motion —In an ordinary electro-magnet it 
does not matter which way the current circulates ; no matter whether 
the pole is north or south, the armature is pulled, and on reversing 


.the current the armature is also pulled. There is a rather curious 


old experiment which Sturgeon and Henry showed, that if you have 
an electro-magnet with a big weight hanging on it, and you suddenly 
reverse the current, you reverse the magnetism, but it still holds the 
weight up; it does not drop. It has not time to drop before the 
magnet is charged up again with magnetic lines the other way on. 
Whichever way the magnetism traverses the ordinary soft iron 
electro-magnet, the armature is pulled. But if the armature is itself 
a permanent magnet of steel, it will be pulled when the poles are of 
one sort, and pushed when the poles are reversed—that is to say, by 
employing @ polarised armature you can secure unidirectionality of 
motion in correspondence with the current. One immediate applica- 
tion of this fact for telegraphic purposes is that of duplex telegraphy. 
You can send two messages at the same time and in the same direction 
to two different sets of instruments, one set having ordinary electro- 
magnets, with a spring behind the armature of soft iron, which will 
act simply independently of the direction of the current, depending 
only on its strength and duration; and another set having electro- 
magnets with polarised armatures, which will be affected not by the 
strength of the current, but by the direction of it. Accordingly, two 
completely different sets of message may be sent: through that line in 
the same ‘direction at the same time. 

Another mode of constructing a polarised device is to attach the 
cores of the electro-magnet to a steel magnet, which imparts to them 
an initial magnetisation. Such initially-magnetised electro-magnets 
were used by Brett in 1848, and by Hjorth in 1850. A patent fora 
similar device was applied for in 1870 by Sir William Thomson, and 
refused by the Patent-office. In 1871 S. A. Varley patented an 
electro-magnet having a core of steel wires united at their ends. 

Wheatstone used a polarised apparatus consisting of an electro- 
magnet acting ona magnetised needle. He patented, in fact, in 1845, 
the use of a needle permanently magnetised to be attracted one way 
or the other between the poles of an electro-magnet. Sturgeon had 
described the very same device in the Annals of Electricity in 1840. 
Gloesner claims to have invented the substitution of permanent 
magnets for mere armatures in 1842. In using polarised apparatus it 
18 necessary to work, not with a simple current that is turned off and 
on, but with reversed currents. Sending a current one way will 
make the moving part move in one direction ; reversing the current 
makes it go over to the other side. The mechanism of that particular 
kind of electric bell that is used with magneto-electric calling 
apparatus furnishes an excellent example of a polarised construction. 
With these bells no battery is used; but there is a little alternate- 
current dynamo, worked by a crank. The alternate currents cause 
the pivotted armature in the bell to oscillate to right and left 
alternately, and so throw the little hammer to and fro between the 
two bells. 

(b.) Rapidity and Sensitiveness of Action.—For relay work polarised 
relays are aften employed, and have been for many years. Here on 
the table is one of the Post-office pattern of standard relay, having a 
steel magnet to give magnetism permanently to a little tongue or 
armature which moves between the poles of an electro-magnet that 
does the work of receiving the signals. In this particular case the 
tongue of polarised relay works between two stops, and the range 
of motion is made very small in order that the apparatus may respond 
to very small currents. At first sight it is not very apparent why 


putting a permanent magnet into a thing should make it any more 
sensitive. Why should permanent magnetism secure rapidity of 
working 2? Without knowing anything more, inventors will tell you 
that the presence of a permanent magnet increases the rapidity with 
which it will work. You might suppose that permanent magnetism 
is something to be avoided in the cores of your working electro- 
magnets, otherwise the armatures would remain stuck to the poles 
when once they had been attracted up. Residual magnetism would, 
indeed, hinder the working unless you have so arranged matters that 
it shall be actually helpful to you. Now for many years it was 
supposed that permanent magnetism in the electro-magnet was any- 
thing but a source of help. It was supposed to be an unmitigated 
nuisance, to be got rid of by all available means, until, in 1855, 
Hughes showed us how very advantageous it was to have permanent 
magnetism in the cores of the electro-magnet. Fig. 51 is the 
drawing of Hughes’s magnet to which I referred in Lecture III. A 
compound permanent magnet of horse-shoé shape is provided with 
coils on its pole pieces, and there is a short armature on the top 
attached to a pivotted lever and a counteracting spring. The 
function of this arrangement is as follows. That spring is so set as 
to tend to detach the armature, but the permanent magnet has just 
enough magnetism to hold the armature on. You can, by screwing 
up a little screw behind the spring, adjust these two contending 
forces, so that they are in the nicest possible balance; the armature 
held on by the magnetism, and the spring just not able to pull it off. 
If, now, when these two actions are so nearly balanced you send an 
electric current round the coils, if the electric current goes one way 
round it just weakens the magnetism enough for the spring to gain 
the victory, and up goes the armature. This apparatus then acts by 
letting the armature off when the balance is upset by the electric 
current ; and it is capable of responding to extremely small currents. 
Of course the armature has to be put on again mechanically, and in 
Hughes’s type-writing telegraph instruments it is put on mechanically 
between each signal and the next following one. The arrangement 
constitutes a distinctive pieee of electro-magnetic mechanism. 

(c.) Augmenting Mechanical Action of Current.—The third purpose 
of a permanent magnet to secure a greater mechanical action of the 
varying current is closely bound up with the preceding purpose of 
securing sensitiveness of action. It is for this purpose that it is used 
in telephone receivers; it increases the mechanical action of the 
current, and therefore makes the receiver more sensitive. For a 
long time this was not at all clear to me, indeed I made experiments 
to see how far it was due to any variation in the magnetic permea- 
bility of iron at different stages of magnetisation, for I found that 
this had something to do with it, but I was quite sure it was not all. 
Prof. George Forbes gave me the clue to the true explanation ; it lies 
in the law of traction with which you are now familiar, that the pull 
between a magnet and its armature is proportional to the square of 
the number of magnetic lines that come into action. If we take N, 
the number of magnetic lines that are acting through a given area, 
then to the square of that the pull will be proportional. . If we have 
a certain number of lines, N, coming permanently to the armature, 
the pull is proportional to N?. Suppose the magnetism now to be 
altered—say made a little more; and the increment be called dN ; 
so that the whole number is now N+dN. The pull will now be 
proportional to the square of that quantity. It is evident that the 
motion will be proportional to the difference between the former pull 
and the latter pull. So we will write out the square of N + dN, and 
the square of N, and take the difference. 

Increased pull, proportional to N?+ N'd@2N+dN?; 
Initial pull, proportional to N? 


Subtracting; difference is 2N-dN+dN2 

We may neglect the last term, as it is small compared with the 
other. So we have, finally. that the change of pull is proportional to 
2N¢dN. The alteration of pull between the initial magnetism and 
the initial magnetism with the additional magnetism we have given 
to it, turns out to be proportional, not simply to the change of 
magnetism, but also to the initial number, N, that goes through it to 
begin with. The more powerful the pull to .begin with, the greater 
is the change of pull when you produce a small change in the number 
of magnetic lines. That is why you have this greater sensitiveness 
of action when using Hughes’s electro-magnets, and greater mechani- 
cal effect as the result of applying permanent magnetism to the 
electro-magnets of telephone receivers. 

ELECTROMAGNETIC MECHANISM. 

There are some other kinds of electro-magnetic mechanism to which 
I must briefly invite your attention, as forming an important part of 
this great subject. Of one of these the mention of permanent magnets 
reminds me. 

Movine Com, Iv PERMANENT MAGNETIC FIELD. 


A coil traversed by an electric current experiences mechanical forces 
if it lies ina magnetic field; the force being proportional to the 
intensity of the field. Of this principle the mechanism of Sir. W. 
Thomson’s siphon recorder is a well-known example. Also those 
galvonometers which have for their essential part a movable coil 
suspended between the poles of a permanent magnet, of which the 
earliest example is that of Robertson (see Encyclopedia Britannica, 
ed. viii., 1855), and of which Maxwell’s suggestion, afterwards realised 
by d’Arsonval, is the most modern. Siemens has constructed a relay 
on a similar plan. 

MAGNETIC ADHERENCE. 


There are a few curious pieces of apparatus devised for increasing 
adherence electro-magnetically between two things. Here is an old 
device of Nicklés; who thought he would make a new kind of rolling 
gear. Whether it was a railway wheel on a line, or whether it was 
going to be an ordinary wheel gearing, communication of motion was 
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. tobe made from one wheel.to another, not. by cogs or by-the mere 
adherence.of ordinary friction, ha a ps tgs am nan _In fig. 72 
there are shown two iron wheels rolling on one ,another, with a sort 


Fie. 72.—Nioxtes Maconreric’ Fricrion Guar. 








Fig. 73.——Forpes’s. ELEcTRO-MAGNeEt. 
ed dtiw ou biod ylesals 

of electro-magnetic jacket around them torisisting of an electric 
current circulating in a coil; and causing them to attract one another 
and stick together with magnetic adherente.° In Nicklés’ little book 
on the subject there area ‘great number of devices of this kind 
described, including a magnetic. brake’ fort braking ' railway waggons, 
engines, and ‘carriages, appling électro-magnets either to the wheels 
or else to the line to stop the motion ‘whenever desired. The notion 
of using an electro-magnetic brake has been revived quite recently 
in a much better form by Prof. G. Forbes and Mr. Timmis, whose 
particular form of electro-magnet, shown_in fig. 73 is, peculiarly 
interesting, being a bettet agen than I have ever seen for securing 
a magnetic traction for a given weight cf iron and-copper. 

e magnet is a peculiar one ; it is rep here as eut away to 
show the internal construction. - There is a sort of horse-shoe made 
of one grooved rim, the whole circle of coil being laid embedded in 
the groove. The armature is/a# ring which’ is’ attracted down all 
round, so that you have an’ extremely “¢ompact magnetic circuit 
around the copper wire at every. point. The magnet part’ is attached 
to the frame of the waggon or carriage, #n@ the ring armature is 
attached to the wheel or to its axis. On switching on the electric 
current the rim is powerfully’ pulled, and braked against the polar 
surface of the electro-magnet. 

Forbes’s arrangement ag ae to be certainly, the best yet thought 
cf for applying a magnetie e to the wheels of a railway train. 

Another, but quite distinct, piece of mechanism depending on 
electromagnetic adherence is the magnetic clutch employed in 
Giilcher’s arc lamp. 


RepvULsion MECHANISM. 


_ . Then there are a few pieces of mechanism which depend on repul- 
sion. In 1850 a little device was patented by Brown and Williams, 
consisting, as shown in fig. 74 cf an electro-magnet which re- 
pelled part of itself. The coil is simply wound on a hollow tube, 
and inside the coil is a piece, B, of iron, bent as the segment of a 
cylinder to fit in, going from one end to the other. Another little 
iron piece, A, also Bo os as the segment cf a tube, is pivotted in the 
axis of the coil. en these ate magnetised one tends to move 
away from the other, they being both cf the same polarity. Of late 
there have been many ampére-meters and voltmeters made on this 
plan of producing repulsion. between the parallel cores. 





Fic. 74.—ELECTROMAGNETIC Fic. 75.— REPULSION 
MECHANISM WORKING BY BETWEEN TWO Pa- 
REPUuULsION, RALLEL CoREs. 


Here (fig. 75) is another device of recent date, due to Maikoff and 


De Kabath.. Two cores of iron, not quite parallel, pivotted at the 
bottom; pass up through a tubular coil. When both are magnetised, 
instead. of attracting one another, they open out; they tend to set 
themselves along the magnetic lines through that tube. The cores 
being wide open at the bottom tend to open also at the top. 


ELECTROMAGNETIC VIBRATORS. 


Then there is a large class of mechanisms about which a whole 
chapter might be written, namely, those in which vibration is main- 
tained electromagnetically. The armature cf an electro-magnet is 
caused to approach and recede alternately with a vibrating motion, 
the eurrent being autematically cut off and turned on again by a self- 
acting brake. The electro-magnetic vibrator is one cf the cleverest 
things ever devised. The first vibrating electro-magnetic mechanism 
ever made was exhibited here in this room in 1824 by its inventor, 
an Englishman named James Marsh. It consisted of a pendulum 
vibrating automatically between the poles of a permanent magnet. 
Later, a number of other vibrating devices were produced by Wagner, 
Neef, Froment, and others. Most important of all, is the mechanism 
of the common electric trembling bell, invented by a man whose very 
name appears to be quite forgotten—John Mirand. How many of 
the millions of people who use electric bells know the name of the 
man who invented it? John Mirand, in the year 1850, put the elec- 
tric bell practically into the same form in which it has been employed 
from that day to this. The vibrating hammer; the familiar push- 
button ; the indicator or annunciator, are all of his devising, and may 
be seen depicted in the specification of his British patent just as they 
came from his hand. 

Time alone precludes me from dealing minutely with these vibra- 
tors, and particularly with the recent work of Mercadier and that of 
Langdon-Davies, whose researches have put a new aspect on the 
possibilities of harmonic telegraphy. Langdon-Davies’s rate-govenor 
is the most recent and perfect form of electro-magnetic vibrator. 


INDICATOR MOVEMENTS. 


Upon the table here are a number of patterns of electric bells, and 
a number also of the electro-mechanical movements or devices em- 
ployed in electric bell work, some of which form admirable illustra- 
tions of the various principles that I have been laying down. Here 
is an iron-clad electromagnet; here a tripolar magnet; here a series 
of pendulum motions of various kinds; here isan example of oblique 
pull; here is Jensen’s indicator, with lateral pull; here is Moseley’s 
indicator, with a coil and plunger, ironclad; here is a clever device 
in which a disc is drawn up to better the magnetic circuit. Here, 
again, is Thorpe’s semaphore indicator, one of the neatest little pieces 
of apparatus, with a single central core surrounded by a coil, while a 
little strip of iron coming round ‘from behind serves to complete the 
circuit’ all save a little gap: Over the gap stands that which is 
to be iattracted, a flat disc of iron, which, when it is attracted, 
unlatches another disc of brass which forthwith falls down. 
It is an extremely effective, very sensitive, and very inexpensive 
form of annunciator. ‘The next two are pieces of polarised mechanism 
having a motion directed to one side or the other, according to the 
direction of the current.. From the back-board projects a small 
straight electro-magnet. Over it is pivoted a small arched steel 
magnet, permanently magnetised, to which is attached a small signal 
lever bearing a red disk. If there is a current flowing one way then 
the magnet that straddles over the pole of the electro-magnet will be 
drawn over in one direction. If I now reverse the current, the 
electro-magnet attracts the other pole of the curved magnet. Hence 
this mechanism allows of an electrical replacement, without com- 
pelling the attendant to walk up to the indicator board. The polarised 
apparatus for indicators has this advantage, that you can have elec- 
trical as distinguished from mechanical replacement. 

THE Stupy oF ELECTROMAGNETIC MECHANISM. 

The rapid survey of electro-magnetic mechanisms in general has 

necessarily been very hurried and imperfect. The study of it is just 


as important to the electric engineer as is the study of mechanical 
mechanism to the mechanical engineer. Incomplete as is the present 


* treatment of the subject, it may sufficiently indicate to other workers 


useful lines of progress, and so fitly be appended to these lectures on 
the electro-magnet. In a very few years we may expect the introduc- 
tion into all large engineering shops of electro-magnetic tools. Ona 
small scale, for driving dental appliances, electro-magnetic engines 
have long been used. Large machine tools, electro-magnetically 
worked, have already begun to make their appearance. Some such 
were shown at the Crystal Palace, in 1881, by Mr. Latimer Clark ; 
and more recently, Mr. Rowan of Glasgow, has devised a number of 
more developed forms of electromagnetic tools. 


SUPPRESSION OF SPARKING. 


It now remains for me to speak briefly of the suppression of sparks. 
There are some half dozen different ways of trying to get rid of the 
sparking that occurs in the breaking of an electric circuit whenever 
there are electro-magnets in that circuit. Many attempts have been 
made to try and get rid of this evil. For instance, one inventor 
employs an air blast to blow out the spark just at the moment it 
occurs. Another causes the spark to occur under a liquid. Another 
wipes itrout with a brush of asbestos cloth that comes immediately 
behind the wire and rubs out the spark. Another puts on a conden- 
ser to try and store up the energy. Another tries to put on a long 
thin wire ora high resistance of liquid, or something of that kind, 
to provide an alternate path for the spark, instead of jumping across 
the air and 'burning the contacts. ere exists some half-score, at 
any rate, of that kind of device. But there are devices that I have 
thought if worth while to examine and experiment upon, because 
they depend merely upon the mode of construction adopted in the 
building of the electromagnet, and they have each their own qualities. 
have here five straight electro-magnets, all wound on bobbins the 
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same size, for which we shall use the same iron core and the same 
current for all. They are all made, not only with bebbins of the 
same size, but their coils consist as nearly as possible of the 
same weight of wire. The first one is wound in the ordinary 
way; the second one‘ has a sheath: of coppsr wound round the 
interior of the bobbin’ before any wire is put on. This was a device I 
believe, of the late Mr. C. F. Varley, and is also used in the field 
magnets of Brush dynamos. The function of the copper sheath is to 
allow induced currents to occur, Which will retard the fall of mag- 
netism, and damp down the tendency to spark. The third one isan 
attempt to carry out that principle still further. This is due to an 
American of the name of Paine, and has been revived of late years by 
Dr. Aron of Berlin. . After winding each layer of the coil, a sheath of 
metal foil i3 interposed so as to kill the induction from layer to layer. 
The fourth one is the best deviée Hitherto used, namely, that of 
differential winding, having two coils connected so that the current 
goes opposite ways. When equal currents flow, in both circuits 
there is no magnetism. If you break the circuit of either of the two 
wires the core at once becomes magnetised. You get magnetism on 
breaking, you destroy magnetism on making the circuit; it is. just 
the inverse case to that of the ordinary electro-magnet. . There 
the spark’ occurs when magnetism disappears, but here since the 
magnetism disappears when you; make the circuit, you do not get 
any spark at make, because the circuit is already made. You 
do not get any at break, because at break, there is no mag- 
netism. The fifth and last of ‘these electro-magnets is wound 
according toa plan devised by Mr. Langdon-Davies, to which I 
alluded in the middle of this lecture, the bobbin being wound with 
a number of separate coils in parallel with one another, each layer 
being a separate wire, the separate ends of all the layers being' finally 
joined up. In this case there are fifteen separate circuits ; the time 
constants of them are different, because, owing to the fact that these 
coils are. of different diameters, the coefficient of self-induction of 
the outer layers is rather less, and their resistance, because of the 
larger size, rather greater than those of tne inner layers. The result 
is that instead of the extra currents running out all at the same time, 
it runs out at different times for these fifteen coils. The total electro- 
motive force of self-induction never rises so high, and it is unable to 
jump a. large air gap, or give the same bright spark.as the ordinary 
electro-magnet would give. We will:now experiment with these 
coils. The differential winding gives absolutely no spark at all, and 
second in merit comes No. 5, with the multiple wire winding. Third 
in merit. comes the coil with intervening layers of foil. The fourth 
is that with ‘copper sheath. Last of all, the electro-magnet with 
ordinary winding. 
CONCLUSION. 

Now let me conclude by returning to my starting point—the 
invention of the electro-magnet by William Sturgeon. . Naturally 
you would be glad to see the counterfeit presentment of the features 
of so remarkable a man, of one so worthy to be remembered amongst 
distinguished electricians and great inventors. Your disappointment 
cannot be greater than mine when I tell you that all my efforts to 
procure a portrait of the deceased inventor have been unavailing. 
Only this I have been able to learn as the result of numerous 
inquiries ; that an oil painting of him existed a few years ago in the 
possession of his only daughter, then resident in Manchester, whose 
address is now, unfortunately, unknown. But if his face must remain 
unknown to us, we shall none the less proudly concur in honouring 
the memory of one whose presence once honoured this hall wherein 
we are met, and whose work has won for him an imperishable name. 


Prof. THompson, in replying to the vote of thanks, stated that if any 
of those present could assist him in discovering what had become of 
the portrait of William Sturgeon, or in gleaning any particulars with 
regard to John Mirand, he should be much indebted to them if they 
would communicate with him. j 








LEGAL. 


Gouraud vy. Fitzgerald and Others.—We have been 
requested to publish the following: “Some notices having appeared 
in your columns in the year 1884, in reference to the affairs of The 
Consolidated Telephone Construction and Maintenance Company, 
Limited, in which reference was made to our client, Colonel Gouraud, 
amongst others, we are instructed to inform you that in consequence 
cf the reports which were ‘referred to, we, in the year 1888, on his 
behalf commenced proceedings for libel against the parties who were 
responsible for them. 

“These proceedings were delayed for some time owing to his 
serious illness, but the defendants have now given him a satisfactory 
apology of which we send you a copy herewith, and they have also 
paid all the costs relating to the action. 

“We have their authority for publishing the enclosed apology, 
which our client. will feel obliged if you will insert in your columns, 
together with this letter. 

“We are, yours faithfully, 
“ MacKRELL, Maton & GopLEE. 

“21, Cannon Street, E.C. 

“24th December, 1890.” 


. Col. G. E. Gouraud, Little Menlo. “6th August, 1890. 

“ Sir—As you inform us that passages in the reports prepared by 
us in the year 1884, in reference to the Consolidated Telephone 
Company and its associated companies, haye given rise to incorrect 
impressions adverse to youself, we beg to say that we have since 


ascertained that, in the hurry of issuing the reports some inaccuracies 
occurred in them. In the passages referred to we did not intend to 
convey that you had been guilty of a breach of duty as a director of 
any of the companies mentioned in them, and we regret if any such 
incorrect, inipression should have been produced by our reports. 
“Your obedient servants, 

“C.L. W. FirzGERAbp. 

“A. H. BAKER. 

“ Henry GREWING.” 


Dixon & Co. v. South-Western Electric Supply 
Company.—This an action in the Queen’s Bench division of the 
High Court of Justice, in which tke plaintiffs sought to recover 
damages for an alleged breach of contract to supply electric light to 
their premises. The precise terms of the agreement was the 
principal matter in dispute. A draft agreement had been submitted 
to the plaintiffs, in which Mr. Dixon had made certain alterations, 
and which he had returned. This, however, had never been signed, and 
the defendant contended that there was no express agreement between 
the parties and that the electric energy had only been supplied and 
received during the respective wills of supplier and consumer, and 
could be terminated by either without notice. The plaintiffs’ case 
was that they were, under the circumstances, entitled to a reasonable 
notice ; but Mr. Justice Stephen non-suited them, granting, however, 
a stay of execution pending an appeal. 








ELECTRIC LIGHT COMPETITION AT 
SOPHIA. 


[FROM A CORRESPONDENT. | 


THe Bulgarian Direction of Buildings at Sophia some 
months ago invited a competition for the erection of an 
electric central station for lighting the palace of the Prince, 
for the meeting hall of the National Assembly (Sobranje), 
and the State Printing-office. The advertisement was based 
on a very elaborate schedule of conditions, prescribing that 
the installation should be fixed in the printing-office, whence 
the current was to be conveyed by underground cables to the 
Palace (a distance of 660 metres), and to the Sobranje (260 
metres). For the lamps to be fixed in the various buildings 
the following conditions were laid down :— 


I.—For the Palace. 


Glow lamps with a total intensity of 14,000 normal 
candles. 


Arc lamps ... ache it a: ... 8,000 
Il.—For the Sobranye. 

Glow lamps sat an = .. 4,000 
Arc lamps ... wie = -_ .. 3,000 
IIl.—For the Printing-office. 

Glow lamps... ov ose aoe + 7,000 
Arc lamps ... eee _ me --- 1,500 


Or, in all :—Glow lamps = 25,000 normal candles, and are 
lamps = 12,500 normal candles. 

The tenders were to include the entire plant, with accessory 
apparatus, leads, and reserve battery of accumulators of the 
capacity of 4,000 candle-hours ; further, all the internal 
appliances in the rooms to be lighted, but not including the 
buildings, foundations, and all masonry and excavations 
which the Government Board of Works will execute at its 
own cost. 

In consequence of this advertisement, the following twelve 
tenders were handed in, with the appended amounts. It is 
to be noted that the following figures in the various tenders 
resulted by the supplemental act of the Commission, and, in 
particular, by the addition of sums for various appliances not 
tendered. 


The tenders were as follows :-— 


Francs. 
Egger and Co., Vienna rot oe 233,200 
Ganz and Co,, Budapest ove + - 238,377 
Schuckert and Co., Niirnberg ee 244,213 
Siemens and Halske, Vienna ... = 278,966 
Sautter, Lemonnier, Paris... = 290,000 
Gramme Company, Paris _ ... oes 336,000 
Kremenetz and Co., Vienna ... be 337,500 


Edison Continental Company, Paris... 378,000 
Ditto, second project ... mee - 397,030 
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Crompton & Co.— 

Ist project |... eee ne a 278,000 

2nd_s,, 381,000 


General Electrical Company, Berlin... 398,489 
Southgate Engincering Co., London... 422,400 
Société Anonyme d’Appareillage Elec- 

trique, Paris we 1,200,000 

For the examination of these tenders there was appointed 
a Commission consisting of the Prince’s Director of Build- 
ings, P. Nicoleff, as president, and M. Montochileff, Ivan 
Gardioff, and V. Lantsky, as members. They recommended 
that the tender of Egger & Co., of Vienna, should be ac- 
cepted as the cheapest. But, as already intimated, the 
figures just quoted were not those of the tenders, but had 
been reached by the commission by means of additions. 
Besides, in the report of the commission, the values of the 
tenders, both those of the offers and the working costs 
(which were laid down in the tenders and guaranteed for a 
year), were reduced to normal candles, an arbitrary and 
worthless basis, especially if we consider that not every firm 
offered the same number of are lamps and glow lamps, so 
that the addition of some arc lights in one or other project 
occasioned a grave modification of the figures per normal 
candle. 

Against this unsuitable and arbitrary procedure of the 
Commission, a protest was urged from several sides ; in the 
first place by the Edison Company, and also by a local paper, 
the 'Bulgarie, which submitted the conduct of the Com- 
mission to a very sharp criticism. The agitation was suc- 
cessful, as the Bulgarian Ministry did not confirm the 
decision of the Commission, but appointed a new commission 
to scrutinise the tenders, whereon the president, Nicoleff, 
gave in his resignation. The new commision is already at 
work, and its decision is eagerly expected. 











SOME NEW ELECTROLYTIC SEPARATIONS. 





UNDER suitable conditions, solutions of many heavy metallic 
salts, when subjected to the action of a galvanic current, are 
fully decomposed, in the sense that all the metal separates 
out as such on the negative electrode. This is by no means 
a new observation, but its application to chemical analysis is 
of comparatively recent date. By properly regulating the 
strength of current and the composition of the liquid, it is 
possible in a great many cases to cause the metallic pre- 
cipitate resulting from the galvanic decomposition to form a 
coherent, truly metallic deposit, and, if platinum be used as 
the collecting electrode, the amount of metal present in the 
original solution may be determined by observing the in- 
crease in the weight of the electrode. 

The Germans have paid more attention to electrolytic 
analysis than have our scientists, and a recent book by 
Classen, entitled Quantitative Analyse durch Electrolyse has 
run through two or three editions. Analysis by electrolysis 
has not been much used in this country, but Luckow’s 
method for copper and another for nickel are recognised as 
yielding good results. 

In the examination and analysis of mixed metals that are 


closely allied to each other in chemical nature very great diffi- 


culty is often experienced in bringing about their separation ; 
to succeed often involves a very tedious expenditure of time. 
A quick and reliable method of separating such kindred 
metals would be a great boon to many a laboratory, particu- 
larly in such cases when commercial work is undertaken, and 
time more than anything else is money. 

Two American scientists, Messrs. E. F. Smith and L. K. 
Frankel, have, during the past two years given much atten- 
tion to the evolution of a method of electrolytic separation 
which shall be applicable ‘to the metals generally, and shall 
be thoroughly reliable. We give a brief résumé of their 
results. 

In the Journal of the Franklin Institute, No. xeviii., 
page 154, they first described a new method of separating 
cadmium from zinc. They ascertained that a feeble curreut 
of electricity would suffice for the complete deposition of 
each metal, when alone in a cyanide solution in presence of 
excess of an alkaline cyanide, Hence, solutions of the 


double cyanides are employed. The cadmium separates more 
readily and with a weaker current than is necessary for the 
zinc, the latter not being mpm until the excess of 
cyanide has been completely decomposed. The excess of 
cyanide is such that, with the strength of current employed, 
the decomposition of the alkaline cyanide does not take 
place in less than 48 hours, and as all the cadmium is de- 
posited in 23 hours, the complete. separation of cadmium 
from zinc is effected. 

In this separation the strength of the current recommended 
is such that it would evolve 0°3 c.c. of oxyhydrogen gas 
per minute. This ‘current is suffieient to effect complete 
separation, copper not being found in any of the deposited 
cadmium, and the filtrate being quite free from cadmium. 

Nickel, cobalt, iron, and several other metals separate 
easily from cold sulphocyanide solutions when a weak current 
of electricity is passed through them. 

When an excess of potassium sulphocyanide is present 
in a solution of nitrate or sulphate of manganese a greyish 
white compact deposit of metallic manganese is obtained at 
the cathode if a feeble current be employed for effecting the 
decomposition. Without the sulphocyanide an oxide of 
manganese is deposited. 

Other electrolytic separations were described by Messrs. 
Smith and Frankel, in the Journal Franklin Institute, 
No. cxxix., p. 236. 

Cadmium may be completely separated from cobalt by 
passing a current yielding 0°4 cc. of oxyhydrogen gas per 
minute for fourteen hours into solutions of these metals, con- 
taining also potassium cyanide. 

Mercury may be satisfactorily separated from zinc ; 
solutions of these metals, containing potassium cyanide (3°0 
— 4°5 grammes) deposit the whole of the mercury in about 
sixteen hours. The current necessary to effect this is such 
as would yield 0°5 cc. of oxyhydrogen gas per minute. 

The separation of cadmium from nickel, and of mercury 
from nickel is only approximate. Perhaps this may be due 
to the fact that nickel always contains a certain impurity 
which, according to some recent researches, appears to be 
another metallic substance hitherto unknown. 

Silver can be separated from copper, zinc, nickel and 
cobalt only by the use of extremely feeble currents. The 
separation of mercury from cobalt is only approximate. 

Copper can be separated from cadminm, best in the 
presence of sulphuric acid. The sulphates are used, and a 
current yielding from 0°2 to 0°3 cc. of oxyhydrogen gas per 
minute gives the best results. 

These researches have been continued during the present 
year. The last account appeared in the American Chemical 
Journal, vol. xii., p. 428. In order to separate mercury from 
palladium, solutions of the chlorides of these metals are 
rar a and as in many of the former cases potassium 
cyanide is added, so that the precipitate first formed completely 
dissolves. It is best to have this solvent in large excess. A 
very weak current is employed for bringing about the decom- 
position ; it may vary from one capable of evolving 0°08 cc. 
to 0°22 cc. of oxyhydrogen gas per minute. 

Silver and cadmium being metals like mercury, and 
separating quite readily from cyanide solutions, it was ex- 
pected that they could be separated from palladium without 
any particular difficulty, but neither metal could be obtained 
free from palladium. In fact, the presence of these metals 
appears to favour the deposition of the palladium from the 
solution. 

In the separation of mercury from arsenic, the precipitate 
formed on adding a solution of mercuric chloride to a solu- 
tion either of potassium arsenite or arseniate is dissolved in 
— cyanide and subjected to the action of the current. 

he Hy wgeees proceeds without any difficulty. Arsenic 
cannot be satisfactorily separated from cadmium unless the 
former exist in the solution as the higher oxide. 

The conditions essential for the complete deposition of 
silver from arsenic are similar to that for cadmium and 
arsenic. It is also similar for the separation of copper from 
arsenic, except that an increased strength of current is neces- 
sary for the complete deposition of the copper. In this case, 
the potassium cyanide should be carefully added until the 
precipitate formed dissolves, and the resulting solution 


assumes a pink colouration. It must also be noted that 


although an excess of potassium cyanide is not harmful, it 
hinders the deposition and increases the time taken for the 
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current exercises a selective action, and will not deposit the 
copper till all excess of cyanide is decomposed. 

Ithough copper may be separated from arsenic in a solu- 
tion containing an excess of ammonia, the method is not re- 
commended, as it requires much skill and close attention to 
details for its successful performance. 

In separating mercury from tungsten, the current should 
not exceed that which would evolve 0°8 cc. of oxyhydrogen 
gas per minute. The precipatate is dissolved in potassium 
cyanide, and then electrolysed. The conditions are the same 
in separating silver from tungsten. 

The separation of cadmium from tungsten requires that 
the current should not exceed that which would evolve 
0°6 cc. of oxyhydrogen gas per minute. If it does, the de- 
posits become spongy and the results inaccurate. The 
strength of current is the same and of equal importance in 
the separation of mercury from molybdenum and silver from 
molybdenum, but the tendency to form spongy deposits if 
the current varied in strength was not so noticeable in the 
case of cadmium from molybdenum. 

Up to the present time no successful method has been 
proposed for the electrolytic separation of copper from 

ismuth, but Messrs. Smith and Frankel propose a method 
which, when carefully worked, gives fairly good results. A 
solution of copper sulphate added to a solution of bismuth 
citrate containing an excess of alkali, and the mixture treated 
with a slight excess of potassium cyanide, can be: made to 


deposit the bismuth without carrying down any copper ; but: 


for complete deposition it is n that sufficient citrate 
and alkali be present to keep the solution clear on the addi- 
tion of the potassium cyanide. 

In all the above separations it is: recommended that the 
deposited metal be well washed with boiling water, except in 
the case of bismuth, when it is advantageous to use cold water 
and alcohol. The drying should be effected on a moderately 
warm . The current in all cases is best derived from 
a cells of = “ crow-foot ” pattern. 

ese researches appear likely to fill up a distinct in 
the methods of aed at | f ~ 
method stands the test of practice, as it seems extremely 
likely that it will, it may possibly lead to other applications of 
galvanic electricity ; at any rate, it is satisfactory to find 
electricity getting into touch with chemistry in a new direc- 
tion, for it enhances the probability as well as the possibility 
of new discoveries. 








THE ELECTRIC LIGHT AND THE PARIS 
MUNICIPAL COUNCIL. 





In addition to the particulars we have already given on the 
above subject, the following resolution has been proposed at 
the Municipal Council by M. Vaillant : “The Council, seeing 
the proposal of the Councillors of the 11th and 20th arron- 
dissements for the electric lighting of the Avenue de la 
République, naturally including ‘therein the Place des Pyré- 
nées ; considering the advantage it would be to extend to the 
mairie of the 20th Arrondissement, situated in the Place des 
Pyrénées, the electric light ; also the necessity, in order not to 
spoil the decorative paintings of the Salle des Fétes, of avoiding 
for that hall every method of lighting, productive of smoke 


and gas, being capable of acting chemically on the colours, . 


request the Administration, including the mairie of the 20th 
Arrondissement, in the proposed installation of the electric 
light of the Avenue de la République and the Place des 
Pyrénées, not to establish in the Salles des Fétes, while await- 
ing the electric light, any other form of lighting, which, such 
as that of gas, might spoil the decorative paintings.” This 
resolution was forwarded to the Administration. 

The Popp Company, on the 11th ult., laid on the table of 
the Municipal Council a petition asking that it might be 
granted the warming, lighting, and ventilation of the St. 
Louis Hospital, and also the manufacture of ice for all the 
hospitals and asylums of Paris. The consumption of ice is 
an important item, amounting, as it does, to 500,000 kilos. 
per year. The Popp Company offers to establish the services 
designated, paying all the installation expenses, asking only 
the repayment of these expenses by annuities. ; 

The company will not ask a larger sum than that placed 


ysis. If the Smith-Frankel. 


on the Budget for the warming and lighting of the hospital 
in question. This proposition was sent to the Third Com- 
mittee. “It results from this demand and from others from 
the same company,” says a contemporary, “that the Muni- 
cipal Council has before it two quite distinct companies— 
the Popp Company, with a determined capital, and the Com- 
pressed Air Company, which has obtained in time the 
authority to canalise in Paris for its distribution of compressed 
air. Up till recently it was easy to confound the two com- 
panies, for the canalisation trenches bore the words ‘Com- 
pressed Air and Electricity” ; but since that time we believe 
some foreign capitalists have become largely interested in the 
Popp concern. This name has alone flourished on the 

lacard in question. The future will perhaps enlighten this 

usiness, at present dark for those who do not know the 
mysteries of the Popp Company.” 

At the same sitting of the Council (December 11th), M. 
Patin, representing the National Electricity Company, pre- 
sented a petition tending to preserve the concession for elec- 
trical canalisation granted to it for the Boulevard Saint 
Michel and Boulevard Saint Germain. This petition was 
sent to the Third Committee. 








NOTES. 





Littlehampton and the Electric Light.—Dissatisfac- 
tion exists amongst the ratepayers of this Sussex port, both 
on account of the price charged for and the quality of the 
gas supplied, and the Ratepayers’ Association have been in 
communication with the House-to- House: Electric Light Supply 
Company, Limited, who have expressed an opinion that it 
would be quite feasible to introduce. the electric light into 
Littlehampton, both for public and private purposes, and 
that a single plant capable of lighting about 2,000 10-C.P. 
lamps or their equivalent at one time could be erected for 
£8,000. This would include about two miles of . under- 
ground conductors, which the company would advise, though, 
overhead wires would be cheaper in the first instance. It 
was pointed out that a start could, of course, be made on a 
much smaller scale than this if necessary ; but the company 
did not recommend it, as when the plants are very small the 
cost of running, and consequently the rate that must be 
charged for the current, was much higher than if a larger 
one could be used. The cost of gas is 4s. 3d. per 1,000 at 
Littlehampton. 





Hexham and the Electric Light,—At the fortnightly 
meeting of the Hexham Local Board of Health, on Monday 
night, a letter was read from the Northern Counties Electric 
Light and Power Supply Company, asking if the board 
would allow them to submit a scheme to them for the pro-, 
vision of a general station and plant, distributing mains, &c. 
After some discussion, on the motion of Alderman Stain- 
thorpe, seconded by the chairman, the matter was referred 
to the Gas and Lighting Committee. 





Another Village Lighted by Electricity —Abercanaid, 
a small colliery village near Merthyr Tydvil, which has hitherto 
been lighted by 14 lamps, costing £4 10s. each per annum, 
has substituted 25 incandescent electric lamps of 32 C.P. 
each, costing, altogether, £80. The motive power which 
lights the village supplies also the Abercanaid Pit, and elec- 
trical haulage in the colliery is contemplated. ' 


Electric Lighting in Gravesend,—The opinion of the. 
burgesses of Gravesend has been taken on the electric light- 
ing question, and a majority has decided in favour of the 
light. The opposition of a few prominent shareholders in 
the gas company should now be withdrawn, for on every one 
of their opposing tactics they have been defeated. 


Electric Lighting in Maidstone.—The Electric Lnstal- 
lation and Maintenance Company has decided not to proceed 
with its application for a provisional order for the lighting 
of the town of Maidstone, and in intimating this to the 
Maidstone authorities, it offers, in the event of the council 
wishing to carry out electric lighting, to negociate terms. 
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The Electric Light in War.—The effectiveness of the 
electric light as a preventative of night surprises has been 

in proved by manceuvres at Jamaica, where after two 
days’ (sham) fighting an attacking force was compelled to 


retire. 





Electric Light in a Carpet Factory.— We mentioned last 
week that Messrs. Henderson & Co., of Durham, have fitted 
their factory with the electric light. At present it is mainly 
confined to the dye houses, where it has been found absolutely 
necessary to improve the light, so that the dyers might be 
able to judge colours after dark as readily as in the daytime. 
Here four 2,000 C.P. are lamps have been fixed, the effect of 
which is said to be wonderful. In addition to these, 16-C.P. 
incandescent lamps have been fixed over several of the looms, 
and it is probable that the light will be installed throughout 
the whole of the works. 


Electricity on the Transandine Railway,—The appli- 
cation, to an important extent, of the transmission of power 
by electricity, is in course of preparation on the section of 
the Transandine line between Santa Rosa, Chile, and 
Mendoza, Argentine Republic. The range of the Andes is 
traversed by a series of tunnels through very hard rock. 
The drilling machines for opening the highest of these 
tunnels, at an elevation of 10,150 feet, cannot be worked by 
coal, owing to the enormous cost of transport, nor is there 
any water-power immediately accessible. On the Chilian 
side, at about 1} miles distant from the face of the tunnel, a 
waterfall of about 590 feet is found. This will work 12 
Girard turbines of 80 H.P., and 700 revolutions per minuta 
each. The turbines will each work a dynamo of 400 volts 
and 135 ampéres. At the face of the tunnel the current is 
converted into mechanical power by 10 motors, each of 60 
H.P., running at 600 revolutions, and working compressors 
which at the drills compress the air to 6 atmospheres. A 
similar method is ad on the ntine side, the only 
difference being that the waterfall is but 390 feet in height. 





“A Palace of Light.”—Under this heading the Vienna 
correspondent to the Standard says that for the last few days 
the time-honoured Hofburg has been, after dusk, one great 
illumination. Experiments are being made with the electric 
light which has been installed throughout the palace. In- 
candescent lamps are used ; the chief difficulty experienced 
in fixing them arises from the strict orders against any 
alteration of the character and outward appearance of the 
handsome candelabra in embossed golden crystal which date 
from the time of the Emperor Francis 1. In the great 
Ceremoniensaal there are 27 of these with 54 lights apiece. 
The difficulty was surmounted by inserting small white 
lacquered wooden tubes, which resemble candles at a dis- 
tance, into the old lustres, each tube being fitted with a 
movable lamp. The entire installation, when completed, 
will consist of 5,215 incandescent lamps, besides nearly 
1,800 lights in the entrance halls, galleries and staircases, or 
some 7,000 bene in-all, This will be the largest installa- 
tion in any one building in Europe, and the length of the 
wires inside the building will be 15 miles. 


A Freak of Lightning.—The usual monthly meeting 
of the Royal Meteorological Society was held recently at 
the Institution of Civil Engineers. Among the papers read 
was: “Notes on a Lightning Stroke, Presenting Some 
Features of Interest,” by Mr. R, H. Scott, F.R.S. On 
Jan 5th, a house near Ballyglass, county Mayo, was 
struck by lightning, and some amount of damage done. A 
peculiar occurrence happened to a basket of eggs lying on 
the floor of one of the rooms. The shells were shattered, so 
that they fell off when the eggs were put in boiling water, 
but the inner membrane was not broken. The eggs tasted 
quite sound. The owner’s account is that he boiled a few 
eggs from the top of the basket, the rest were “ made into a 
mummy,” “ the lower ones all flattened, but not broken.” 


The Electric Light in the City.—The City Press says : 
“ By the arrangement the Commission of Sewers has made 
with the various electric lighting companies interested, when 
the companies are in a position to pay 10 per cent. to the 
aaa. a reduction will be e to private consumers. 
The commissioners, we learn, expect that within twelve 
months the installation will be complete. 





Personal,—On the 11th ult., at New York, Willoughby 
Statham, second son of Willoughby Smith, of North Grove, 
Highgate, was married to Daisy, daughter of William J. 
King, of Geneva, New York State. Mr. W. 8. Smith suc- 
ceeded his father some three years ago in the management of 
the gutta-percha works of the Telegraph Construction and 
Maintenance Company, and he was expected to reach Liver- 
pool last Wednesday on his way home. 





Electricity Applied to Agriculture.— Experiments on 
a large scale have, during several years, been carried out by 
M. Spechnew with the view of ascertaining the effect pro- 
jes yu vegetable growth by the influence of electricity. 
The conclusions arrived at are :—1. Seeds submitted to the 
effects of an induced current develop more quickly and more 
vigorously. 2. The influence of a continuous current is 
shown in a quicker development, in a more abundant harvest, 
and in the production of vegetables of enormous size. 3. 
The slow discharge of static electricity assists plants in 
assimilating nitrogen. The following table shows the in- 
creased yield on various vegetable growths due to the appli- 
cation of electricity, or electro-culture, as it is termed :— 
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M. Spechnew also claims that electro-culture protects plants 
from the infectious diseases natural to them. In the case of 
beetroot, it has invariably been found impracticable to arti- 
ficially communicate infection where electricity has been 
employed during cultivation. 





The Clothworker’s Technical Scholarship, — This 
valuable scholarship (value £240) has again been taken by a 
pupil (aged 13) of the St. Thomas Charterhouse Schools. 
Notwithstanding the competition for this great prize becoming 
keener year by year,so far, this school has produced the winner. 
The subjects of examination were mathematics, drawing, 
science, and the usual English subjects. The committee 
8 neither pains nor money to give, at a nominal charge, 
the dees of the artisan classes a thoroughly sound and prac- 
tical scientific education, and the following incident gives 
another instance of the success of their work. Recently 
(October 10th) three or four scholarships offered by the 
London and City Guilds Technical Institute were won by 
scholars (averaging 14 years) of these schools. 





Telegraphic Interruption.—Through a fire at Wood- 
bridge, Suffolk, telegraphic communication with parts of the 
Continent and India was interrupted a few days ago for five 
hours before noon. The wires were then replaced, and com- 
munication restored. 





The Professorship of Mining.—Dr. C. Le Neve Foster 
has been appointed professor of mining in the Royal College 
of Science, Piety with which the Royal School of Mines 
is incorporated. 
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The Chelsea Company v. Mr, Chamberlain.—A con- 
temporary in its last week’s issue s of a visit made, 
presumably by its editor, to the Chelsea station, and he pro- 
ceeds to tell his story in a somewhat curious manner. Mr. 
Chamberlain stated that the accuracy of the voltmeter 
on which he took his readings had been admitted by the 
officials of the company ; this, says our contemporary, is not 
altogether exact, but we are not informed how Mr. Cham- 
berlain fell into his error. Furthermore, we are gravely told 
that in the absence of a legal standard voltage may be still 
said to be a matter of opinion. Will our contemporary state, 
for the benefit of all concerned, what percentage of difference, 
in its opinion, is likely to exist between the volt as now de- 
termined and what it will be when legally standardised ? 
The true value of the volt is known to within such a close 
degree of accuracy that it is folly to try to cast doubts upon 
it ; perhaps, however, it is the calibration of Mr. Chamberlain’s 
apparatus which our contemporary intended to imply was 
not all that it should be ? 





Estimates for Electric Light Installations.— Some 
little time ago, says the Mechanical World, tenders were 
invited for the putting "p of an electric light installation at 
the Mullingar District Lunatic Asylum, in the county of 
Westmeath, Ireland. There were two contracts. The first 
was for the lighting of the whole building by direct current, 
without accumulators. This included the supplying and 
fixing of a steam engine of 70 indicated H.P., a dynamo 
having an output of 350 amperes at 105 volts, and the 
putting up of 450 incandescent lamps—430 of 16 C.P., and 
20 of 200 C.P. The second contract included the supplying 
of countershafting for driving the above dynamo, and the 
provision of a smaller dynamo giving 50 ampéres at 130 
volts, together with a set of 50 E.P.S. cells, switchboards, 
instruments, and cables complete. In due course tenders 
were received from a number of well known firms, and the 
estimates given by them vary to a considerable extent. The 
highest tender for the first contract amounted to £2,997, 
and the lowest to £1,310, and for the second contract the 
figures were £716 and £413 respectively. These results are 
indeed surprising. It seems almost incredible that in order to 
obtain the contract for this installation one firm should 
estimate considerably less than half the sum of the highest 
tender. In putting up any electric light installation it is 
impossible for one firm to do the work efficiently at a price 
much the less than a competing firm; and in the above 
case we imagine that the details of the installation had not 
been properly worked out before some of the tenders were 
submitted. At any rate, it cannot be pr ser that one firm 
will do the work equally as well and at half the price sub- 
mitted by a competitor. This kind of difficulty might pos- 
sibly be overcome by a maximum sum being quoted by those 
who invite tenders for putting up installations. 





Pocket Logarithms.—Messrs. Poole and White have 
sent us copies of the Pocket Logarithm Tables issued by the 
firm at Christmas. In addition there is the usual Calendar 
for 1891, and a list of constants and coefficients. 





Domestic Electric Lighting.—A consumer, who has 
recently adopted the electric light, has complained to us (the 
Engineer) of a disability to which he finds himself exposed, 
which, if not removed, yt have the effect of seriously pre- 
judicing the prospects of electric lighting companies. Many 
of the lights fitted for him were of 16 candle-power, and he 
tells us that it is his experience that the carbon filaments of 
these low-power lights give out after a very brief use. He 
further informs us that on his applying to the supplying 
company to redress this liability, he was told that the only 
way by which he could ensure a longer life for his lamps was 
to have them increased to 32 candle-power ; he being also 
told that no degree of permanence was to be expected in the 
case of the lesser power. It appears, also, that the increased 
expenditure this would involve is not the only grievance of 
which our informant complains. He tells us that when new 
lights were supplied to replace those destroyed, he could 
obtain no allowance whatever, even for the brass work of the 
old lamps. He had, in fact, to pay de nove. We recite this 
complaint as it has been made to us, and recommend it to 
the consideration of all electric supply companies. 


No Electrician There,— The Consolidated Electric 
Sto Company has received the following letter from 
one of its customers, which, the Ziectrical World says, 
indicates in a very striking way what must be met in 
plecing the Julien battery 5 the market :—‘ Dear 
irs,—The Hydrometer came 0. K. in your directions E.M.F. 
of charging current should be equal to 2°3 volts. What 
is E.M.F. or is it 2 thirds of a volt or 2° or 3 volts. We 
have an Incandescent Street Circuit direct from Denano 94 
volts 16-Candle Power. They can put in cut out box that 
will reduce the curent to 14-Candle ee We gave it a 
tryal connecting the Wires to Positive and Negative poles of 
Battery and the other end to street current. We did not 
disconnect the wires runing from Battery to Moter. The 
instant we turned on the current it Burnd the fuse in the cut 


‘out box. We saw that would not do so after putting in a 


new fuse we connected the street wires to Dinamo when 
Battery wires were disconnected and it Burned the Brushes 
of Dennano. What size wire to use from Battery to 
Denamo, is the swich conected to Battery wires before the 
wires go to Denamo will I stick the Charging wires in the 
Liqwid or fasten them to Positive and Negative poles of ter- 
menals of Battery. Must the wires runing to Battery be 
disconnected when charging the Battery. I made the 
solution according to directions I put the Hydrocter in the 
solution and it went to the Botton of the jars dose it indi- 
cate 20 Baume at the time the solution is mixed or after it 
is fully charged from Street Current let me know how to 
arrange it so it can be charged from the Current Mentioned. 
You say to go over the ny with a battery gauge before 
starting to charge to see if they are all the same standard | 
have no Battery gauge therefore Cant say whether they are 
all alike I would like to know if in the 4 cells that I have 
and properly connected if it requires more than two wires a 
peer & negative to convay the curent to Denamo I would 
ike to have pecific instructions In regard to what I ask as 
we have no Electrecion here that I can get any informotion 
from. The Electric Light Co. use a number of Different 
Batteries and are anxious to se the workings of this So do 
what you can for me as I am determined to give it a fair 
tryal and whatever your charge is send Bill.—Yours 
Kindly me * 7” 





Cable Rates and the Pacific Scheme,—In November 
last, an important deputation from the Melbourne Chamber 
of Commerce waited on the Postmaster-General of Victoria 
with the request that the Victorian Government should 
suggest to those colonies which contributed towards the pro- 

reduction of cable rates, commencing on January Ist, 
1891, that they should accept responsibility for the redue- 
tion without further reference to the colonies of Queensland 
and New Zealand, which have refused to become parties to 
the arrangement. In reply, the Postmaster-General pro- 
mised to lay the matter before the Cabinet. He also re- 
quested the Chamber to inform him at some future time 
whether the reduction of rates on the existing cables would 
be likely to militate in any way against the construction of a 
Canadian-Pacific line, since it might be a question whether 
it would not be better to forego any reduction now, than to 
throw any obstacle in the way of a scheme which would be of 
such great value to the colonies. 


Electric Light and London Fogs.—lt appears that the 
Metropolitan Electric Supply Company managed to meet the 
demands for extra supply without any special difficulty 
during the dense fogs which have recently enveloped London. 
The failure of other companies to do the same will doubtless 
have the effect of teaching a lesson not likely to be soon forgotten. 


A Grand (Piano) Firm.—On Saturday evening last, at 
the Westminster Town Hall, Messrs. John Broadwood and 
Sons gave a party to the children of their large staff of 
employés. The guests numbered about 800, and a feature of 
the entertainment, much appreciated by the youngsters, was 
the illumination of the gigantic Christmas tree with about 
90 incandescent lamps, and the hall itself with about 100 
more hung in festoons under the balcony, the wires being 
covered with holly and other suitable decorations, The cur- 
rent was gratuitously supplied by the Westminster Supply 
Company and the temporary lighting carried out by Messrs. 
Girdlestone, Tatham & Oo, 
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Proposed Electric Light in Hull.—To test the feelings 
of the inhabitants in regard to using electric light, it is pro- 
posed to canvass the district. 





Electricity in the General Post Office.—A writer in 
the 7'imes, describing the “ Christmas work at the Post 
Office,” says that at the chief office of St. Martin’s-le-Grand, 
where the pressure is always greatest, the labours of the staff 
were perceptibly assisted by the introduction of the electric 
light in the place of gas. The men breathing a purer atmo- 
sphere were able to work with ter vigour, and at the 
close of their labours the medical attendant found that there 
was legs exhaustion than formerly. 





The London-Paris Telephone.—An additional twenty- 
five miles will complete the English land wires, which have 
already advanced as far as Ashford on the road from London 
to Dover. The work is being yw by men belonging 
to the Telegraph battalion of the Royal Engineers, who 
number altogether about sixty, and proceed, in gangs, at dif- 
ferent points onthe route. The route which the cable is to 
take under the Straits of Dover has been decided on, but the 
cable has yet to be laid. It is expected that communication 
will be open by the end of January. There are four wires 
(erected on the twist —) the object being to permit 
two persons to speak simultaneously either at the Bourse 
in Paris, or at the Royal Exchange in London, at which 
places the instruments are to be fixed. At night, when the 
exchanges are closed, the wires will, if necessary, be used for 
telegraphic purposes. 


An Electrical Railway for South Kensingtou.—The 
romoters of the South Kensington and Paddington Subway 
tailway, who withdrew their Bill in the early part of last 

session, have again made application, with important amend- 
ments, for the construction of a subway commencing at a 

int. near the Exhibition Road, Kensington, and terminating 
in Paddington. A strong directorate is announced, and it is 
proposed to raise a capital of £276,000. 





Central Station of the St. Pancras Vestry.—The elec- 
tric light committee has reported that good progress has 
been made in the works at the Stanhope Street Station. It 
is reported that the engines and dynamos are well advanced, 


Man Killed by Electricity at Wemphis.—On Christmas 
eve an unfortunate negro was leaning against an iron post to 
which a loose. telephone wire had been fastened, when an 
electric light cable crossed the line; the current passed 
through his body and killed him on the spot. 


Destructive Fire in Melbourne.—The premises of the 
New Australasian Electric Lighting Companv,in Melbourne 
have been recently destroyed by fire. The fire broke out about 
11 o'clock at night, and was supposed to originate through 
the fusion of wires igniting the interior of the building. It 
commeneed on the ground floor, whence it spread upwards, 
and speedily attained such a firm hold that it almost com- 
pletely gutted the building before it could be subdued. The 
value of the machinery in the building is stated to be 
£12,000. There were two 1,200-light and one 600-light 
dynamos in the building, and these will have to be tested 
before it is ascertained whether or not they are totally de- 
stroyed. It is feared that the damage done will necessitate 
the procuring of new dynamos, as the magnets (it is stated) 
are made of double shear steel hardened by electricity, and a 
softening of the metal will render them useless. Apart from 
the serious destruction of property, the fire has caused much 

ublic inconvenience, as these works supplied the Grand 
Hotel, the Victoria Coffee Palace, and the Theatre Royal, 
besides a number of small establishments. The supply of 
light will iow of necessity be oo roe till the new pre- 
mises which the company is establishing at Richmond can 
be fitted and placed in working order. ‘ 


~~ 


Commercial Cable Company,—This company gives 
notice that 1,200 debentures of £100 each of its mortgage 
debentures were drawn on the 17th December ult., and that 
the principal sums secured by these bonds will be payable on 
the 15th inst. This drawing, says the Canadian Cazette, 
will leave the outstanding amount at £320,000, while the 
interest charge is reduced by £7,200 per annum.. 


French Professorships.—We read, says Jndustries, that 
three candidates were nominated for a French professorshi 
of electrical engineering, namely, M. Marcel Deprez, M 
Hospitalier, and M. Mercadier. Of these M. Deprez was 
chosen. He was an early worker in practical electricity, but, 
unfortunately, no one can say he has kept up with the times, 
or is as conversant with modern theory and practice as one, 
or probably both, of the unsuccessful candidates. The men 
regarded as leaders of any profession by the outside world 
are seldom or never those to whom capable professional critics 
would give the palm. Industries is right ! 





The Progress of the Telephone in France.—Up to 
the end of November last there were 9,200 subscribers to 
the Paris telephones. The provincial towns where the 
number of subscribers is largest are :—Lyons, 800 sub- 
scribers ; Marseilles, 600; Bordeaux, 500; Lille, 450; 
Reims, 400; Roubaix, 350 ; Tourcoing, 300 ; and Nancy, 
170. Then come Cannes, Nantes, Saint Etienne, Troyes, 
Saint Quentin, where there are 150 subscribers ; and, lastly, 
30 towns where the number of subscribers varies from 50 to 
100. 





A New (!) Insulator.—Mr. Foree Bain, of Chicago, has 
invented what the American technical journals call a new 
high-resistance glass insulator. The outside and inside 
surfaces are corrugated, which increases the distance from 
the line wire to the bolt fully 100 per cent. ; but where the 
novelty of this arrangement comes in we are at a loss to 
determine. It seems as easy, at times, to patent an old and 
almost forgotten idea in America as it is in the English 
Patent Office. 


Heury Hickman.—Mr. Alfred Stevens, the secretary of 
MaclIvor’s Patents, Limited, has written to the Financial 
Times, stating that this gentleman’s name and address are 
correctly given in the company’s register of members, and 
that if the Post Office have returned any letter so addressed, 
they have been guilty of gross negligence. 


The School of Electrical Engineering and Sibmarine 
Telegraphy.— We hear that this school has been doing fairly 
well during the last year, about 40 students joining in the 
course of 1890, and, with a view to increasing the efficiency 
of the instruction given to students, some further modifica- 
tions have been made in the syllabus of the two upper 
classes, so as to keep up with the requirements of the times, 
ie., of further increasing the mechanical engineering part of 
the teaching. A new 8 H.P. gas engine has been added to 
the plant, and a further increase in the way of dynamos and 
transformers is contemplated. It is probable that the school 
will be carried on under Mr. Drugman, who, during 
Mr. Carpenter’s illness, has had the sole management 
of it. 


Society of Arts.—The following is amongst the papers 
to be at the meetings of the Society of Arts after the 
Christmas recess :—H. Newman Lawrence and Arthur 
Harries, M:D., “Electricity in Relation to the Human 
Body.” 


Prize Papers.—The Journal de Physique, Chemie et 
Histoire Naturelle Blémentaires offers two prizes (the first of 
100 francs) for the best papers on “ Premiére Legon Elemen- 
taire sur la Pile Electrique.” The successful papers will be 
published in the journal. 
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Manchester Gas Supply.—The citizens of Manchester 
are complaining of the gas with which the corporation 
supplies them. Why not adopt the electric light ? 





Hypnotism.—Since penning our remarks on this subject 
we have noticed that an evening contemporary has called 
attention to an article on the same subject appearing in the 
Nineteenth Century, entitled, “ Hypnotism, Crime, and the 
Doctors.” The author is Dr. Kingsbury, and he, without 
discussing the merits or demerits of hypnotism considers the 
question whether any legal restrictions should be placed upon 
its practice. He starts by contradicting the assertion that a 
hypnotiser can make his subject believe, feel, or do, anything 
that is suggested to him, regardless of his moral convictions, 
and even of his natural instincts of self-defence. This state- 
ment Dr. Kingsbury asserts to be absolutely erroneous. Only 
about fifteen per cent. of patients susceptible to hypnotism, 
Dr. Kingsbury finds—basing his figures on his own practice, 
and on the experience of Continental doctors—pass into the 
state of somnambulism, and of the somnambulists only a 
very small percentage can be reduced to that condition of 
utter irresponsibility which is popularly supposed to be the 
state of every person hypnotised. Dr. Kingsbury, whilst 
admitting the practicability of conveying post-hypnotic im- 
pressions, urges that the percentage of subjects with whom 
these “ suggestions” can be successfully made is very small. 
This plea, of course, like that urged on the point of the 
completeness with which a patient can be brought under 
subjection to the hypnotiser, is logically an utterly unsound one, 
showing nothing more than that misuses of hypnotism will be 
of less frequent occurrence than people think, but in no way 
touching the fact that they are possible. We are of opinion 
that if the worthy doctor would read the experiences of 
MM. Binet and Feéré, to whom we refer in our leading 
pages, and who only relate the facts which have actually 
come under their notice, his opinions on animal magnetism 
would undergo considerable modification. 


Northern Technical Institute—The promoters of the 


Northern Technical and Recreative Institute, a site for which 
has been secured in the Holloway Road, intend to inaugurate 
the new year with a special effort in behalf of the needed 
local contribution of funds. This will take the form of a 
mass meeting during the next fortnight at the Parkhurst 
Hall and Theatre. The Lord Mayor of London will take 
the chair, and the four divisional members of Parliament for 
Islington will be present. Besides these gentlemen, the com- 
mittee expect to secure the participation of several well- 
known advocates of technical instruction for the masses of 
the metropolis. 


Patent Incandescent Lamp Remover.—This is a very 
useful device for removing incandescent lamps which are 
placed far out of reach upon ceilings, &c., where it is often 
extremely difficult to quickly replace a lamp which may have 
broken or become faulty. By means of the lamp remover 
this can be done in a few moments, and without disturbing 
the.room by bringing in long steps, which are usually neces- 

to reach the lamps. The apparatus consists of a spring 
socket mounted on a 10-foot which for convenience is 
made in three joints. The socket grips the lamp firmly, and 
enables it easily to be removed from or replaced into the 
a ie joint or screw-holders, which are universally 
used. e sole makers are Messrs. Edmundsons, Limited. 





Gutta-Percha v. India-Rubber.— The interesting 
articles which we have recently published respecting gutta- 
percha have come to an end. It seems that the 
supply of this material is diminishing, and the price greatly 
i ing, so it will soon become a question whether india- 
rubber will not take a more prominent position than has 
— been accorded it, as an insulator for future submarine 
cal 


The West Indian Cables.—In our article on “ Tele- 
graph Competition in the West Indies,” which cg in 
our last issue, there is a slight ommission in the c The 
cable from P, Plata will be to either Martinique or to Gaude- 
loupe. In the map it will be noticed that the dotted line 
goes to Martinique only ; there should have been a second 
showing the alternative route. 


The City and South London Railway,—aA correspon- 
dent writes to the Daily Oracle :—* It seems very strange 
that in connection with the recently-inaugurated City and 
South London Railway both the Board of Trade and the 
British public have overlooked the fact that the under- 
taking is a railway, and that it was classed as such by the 
Board of Trade nearly a year ago. Yet the company, whose 
railway is only 3} miles long, with stations about every half- 
mile, charges a minimum—or, rather, uniform—fare of two- 
pence for any distance. It would be interesting to know 
whether the fact of charging twopence for any distance is 
not a violation of the Act stipulating that all railways shall 
run passenger trains at the parliamentary fare of one penny 
per mile.” 


American National Electric Light Association,— 
The prospectus of the National Electric Light Association 
has just been published by order of the executive committee. 
In the subjects to be reported upon at the next convention, 
there are several which will be very interesting and impor- 
tant as well. The “Copper Tariff,” of course, interests the 
users of wire as well as the manufacturers; ‘“ Under- 
ground Conduits and Conductors,” is a topic of vital interest 
to central stations all over the country ; the report on the 
“ Proper Classification of the Lighting Power of Incan- 
descent Lamps” will be looked forward to with much 
interest ; and the need of “ National Insurance Rules” can- 
not be questioned.—The next meeting, which will be held at 
Providence, R.I., February 17th, 18th, and 19th, promises to 
be a most successful one. 


New York “ Electrical Review.”’—The London office of 
this paper has been removed from Bridge House, Queen 
Victoria Street. All communications should be sent to Mr. 
Charles Ffrench, at the Hotel Victoria in Northumberland 
Avenue. 


The Edinburgh Exhibition Guarantee Fund,—The 
liquidator of the Edinburgh Exhibition has received, on the 
whole, a prompt response to his request for payment of the 
sums for which the guarantors are liable. The guarantee 
fund amounted to about £26,000, and of that upwards of 
£23,500 has been received and lodged in the bank. On the 
closing evening of the Exhibition visitors and stallholders 
were kept in darkness for some time, because the Brush 
Electric Lighting Company refused light unless they received 
payment of £300. This sum could not be procured, but £100 
was tendered and refused. Thousands, who at the time were in 
the Exhibition, made representations to the Chief Constable. 
The light was only furnished on Mr. A. B. Brown (of King, 
Brown & Co., Edinburgh), himself a large guarantor and a 
member of the Executive, coming forward and giving his 
personal security for £100, in addition to the like 
sum given by the Exhibition law agent. Since then 
Mr. Brown has paid the £100 to the Brush Company, and 
to that extent took their place as a creditor of the Exhibition. 
At a meeting of the committee of the Exhibition Association, 
held in the beginning of this month, it was agreed to repay 
Mr. Brown the £100 from the funds of the Exhibition. This 
the liquidator was quite willing to assent to, but he has been 
— acting on the resolution of the committee by his 

w agents, who have given their opinion that he has no 
power to refund the money, and thus give a preference to 
one creditor. Mr. Brown will, therefore, have to rank as an 
ordinary creditor against the Exhibition. 
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~ A Néw ‘Amphibiat.—Za Lumidre Hlectrigtic, in’ a 
recent issue, described the e ment in military telephony 
of a tricycle, adapted either for travelling on roads or for use 
as a water velocipede, without the necessity of undergoing 
any Change ‘in its mechanical construction. The wheels, 
instead of the usual pattern, are formed of three large hollow 
bi-convex discs of sheet iron; and thoroughly watertight. 
They are fitted with small copper floats, which, while not in 
the way for road work, act as paddles when the machine is 
afloat. The hollow wheels serve to support the construction 
on water, “A small drum is carried, on which is coiled from 
100 te. 200 yards of “a tinned , insulated with 
gutta-percha and double braided. A small board, conveni- 
ently fixed, carries a portable telephone or a Morse sounder. 
The telephone is preferable, as it. can be carried in the 
pocket, requires no regulation, and can be attached to the 
chin-strap of the helmet or other military head gear. For 
river or lake work one Leclanché cell is used, but on salt 
water the following type of cell is employed. Two small 
electric light carbons, connected metallically, are secured in 
es cut in the opposite faces of two pieces of cork. 
ween the carbons, and through the centre of the cork, a 
thin rod of zinc is passed, and to it is attached, by a wire, a 
copper plate. The carbons are connected to the instrument 
board. When required for work the cell is placed in the 
water. The ‘gsi attained with this tricycle has been on 
land from 4 to 124 miles, and on water from 24 to 44 miles 
per hour. It is said to work very easily, and experiments 
with it, recently conducted at Marseilles, are reported to 
have resulted very satisfactorily. Its employment is described 
as cere to be of service to detached bodies of troops carry- 
ing with them no pontoons, posessing no means of fixing up 
a temporary bridge, and engaged on duties which render 
necessary permanent communications with headquarters. 


Inductance and the Proposed Unit the “ Henry.”— 
We have received, through the courtesy. of the Hlectrical 
Engineer of New York, an advance proof of Mr. A. E. 
Kennelly’s paper with the above title, read before the meet- 
ing of the American Institute of Electrical Engineers, New 
York, on: December 16th. Next week we hope to publish, 
if not the whole, at least a portion of it. 


Electrical Trades Section.—In a recent report of the 
proceedings of this section we referred to a pro “ inter- 
_ change of ideas” among electrical engineers. The proposal 
has taken effect in the issue of a circular which sets forth the 
conditions of membership, and the various headings under 
which information is thought desirable. 


Mr. Mackay’s Generosity.—Mr. John W. Mackay has, 
following his usual generous custom, again authorised General 
Manager Ward to give every —w of the Commercial 
Cable Company, in this country and in Europe, on December 
28rd, half a month’s salary as a Christmas present. If wishes 
for “ A happy new year and many of them,” have any effect 
then Mr. Mackay will live to a ripe old age. : 


Coast-Guard Stations and the Telephone.— Action 
has recently been taken by the Plymouth Chamber of Com- 
merce, of which Lord Morley is president, with a view of 
impressing on the Board of Trade the desirability of con- 
necting the coastguard statsons with each other by telephone. 
At a meeting of the guardians of the Stratton (Devonshire) 
Union, it was wre yas aoe the opinion of this board, 
representing a district with a dangerous and much-frequented 
staboard, it is very desirable that the coastguard stations be 
eonnected with each other by telephone, with a view to call- 
img the life-saving a tus promptly on the scene of a 
disaster, and ‘that members of the coastguard be 
thoroughly acquainted with the “ Mercantile Marine Code.” 


New York Subways.—New York subway matters con-~ 


tinue to be in a state of muddle as labyrinthine as the course 
of the ducts themselves. The electric light companies refuse 


to pay the rents, and the subway company promptly - 


threatens to cut the wires, whereupon an injunction appears 
on the scene, and affairs remain in s/atu quo for a time. A 
new company starts up, and negotiations are commenced, for 
a division of the subways into two classes, high and low ten- 
sion, the new company to hold empire over the low. tension, 
the old company to continue in charge of the high. The 
Mayor is happy, and a solution of the difficulty appears 
probable ; enter another injunction, and once more all is 
chaos and confusion. In the history of American electrical 
work, there is no question so discreditable to those nearest 
concerned as the wire question in New York City. But who 
are those nearest concerned in this unhappy state of affairs ? 
Not American electrical men, but American politicians. In 
any other city in the world a scientific question of such 
moment would have been entrusted to the control and super- 
intendence of practical men of high standing and authority, 
When..the subway board of political hacks, presided over by 
the Mayor, was appointed, the act was received with derision 
by electrical engineers the country over. The subsequent 
history of the board has amply justified that reception, and 
the Board of Electrical Control is now looked npon by all 
electrical men with utter hopelessness. Until this of 
incompetents is wiped out of official existence, and its p 
filled o engineers and electricians of recognised standing 
and proper qualifications for the trying task of bringing about 
and order where discord and chaos now reign, there is 
little hope that the New York subways can be anything but a 
bone of contention and a source of infinite trouble to all 


those who are in any way connected with them.—New York 


Electrical Review. 





Can Gas Shareholders Vote ?—This question arose in 
the recent proceedings of the Dover Town Council. Coun- 
cillor G. Fry ruled that gas shareholders who were members 
of the council were debarred from voting or taking part in 
any discussion on the question of electric lighting, as it was 
a matter in which they had a pecuniary interest. An ani- 
mated discussion ensued, and the mayor said that gentlemen 
in that position who voted did so at their own risk, as if 
po fe turned informer, severe penalties would no doubt be 
exacted. 


Fatal Accident at an Electric’ Werks.—An explosion 
took place last night in New Orleans, at the Tower Station 
of the Louisiana Electric Light and Tower Company's 
Works. Several people were killed, but full details have not 
yet reached here. 





OFFICIAL RETURNS OF ELECTRICAL 
COMPANIES. , 





Ward Electrical Car Company, Limited.—The annnal 
return of this company, made up to the 17th ult., was filed 
22nd ult. The nominal capital is £300,000, in £10 shares, 
the whole of which are taken up, 29,993 being considered 
fully paid. Upon the remaining 7 shares the full amount 
has been called and paid. mr 


hve 


Crenipton and Company, Limited.—The annuatreturn 
of this company is made up to the 4th August, 1890. | The 
nominal capital is £140,000, divided into 20,000 preference 
and 8,000 ordinary shares of £5 each, the whole of which 
are taken up, the latter being considered fully paid, Upon 
the preference shares the full amount has been . called, the 
calls paid amounting to £99,980, and unpaid to £20. ~ 





Crompton Electric Supply Company of Australia. 
—The annual return, made up to the 23rd October, was filed 
3rd November. The nominal capital is £50,000, divided 
into 9,500 “A” and 500 “B” shares of £5 each. .8,115 
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“A” and 500 “B” shares are taken up, the latter being 
considered fully paid. Upon the “A” shares the sum of 
£3 has been paid. The calls paid (including £100 payment 
in full) amount to £6,905, and unpaid to £2,540. 


District Messenger Service and News Company,... 


Limited (for transmission of messages and news by. elec- 


tricity).—The statutory return of this company, made up to™” 
the 18th December,.was filed 24th December. The nominal” 
capital is £200,000, divided into 39,800 ordinary and 200 


founders’ shares of £5 each. The shares taken up are 
11,750 ordinary and 200 founders’ shares, 7,361 of the 
former and 200 of the latter being considered as fully paid 
up.. Upon 4,389 the sum of £2 10s. per share has been 


called ; the calls paid amount to £7,909, and unpaid to... 


£3,063. Registered office, 50, Lime Street, E.C. 


John Wright and Company, Limited (gas, electrical, 
and general engineers).—The statutory return of this com-.. 


pany, made up to the 28th October, was filed November 


13th. The nominal capital is £120,000, divided into 12,000: 
preference and 12,000 ordinary shares of £5 each ; 8,000 of — 
each (ali at present issued) being taken up. The full amount 


has been called and paid, the paid-up capital thus being 
£80,000. Registered offices, Essex Works, Aston, Birmingham. 


Head, Wrightson and Company, Limited (engineers, 


electricians, &c.).—The statutory return of this company,.. 


made up to the 7th October, was filed 18th October. The 
nominal capital is £210,000, in £5 shares, the whole of 
which are taken up, 13,999 being considered fully paid. 
Upon the remaining shares the full amount has been called 


and paid, the total amount of calls paid being 140,005... 


Office, Teesdale Iron Works, Stockton-on-Tees. 

At a meeting of the company, held on the 23rd September, 
a special resolution was passed for an addition to the articles, 
of a clause authorising the directors to make such calls on 
all money unpaid on shares, provided that 21 days’ notice 


be given of éach call, and that no call shall exceed one-fourth ’™ 


of the nominal amount of such shares, or be made payable 
within two months of the last preceding call. The resolution 
was confirmed on the 8th October, and has been duly filed. 


CITY NOTES. 





Elmore’s Foreign and Colonial Patent Copper 
Depositing Company, Limited. 
A FORMAL meeting of the shareholders of Elmore’s Foreign and 
Colonial Copper Depositing Company was held on Monday, the 29th 
ult. A report of this meeting will be found annexed. “The 
backward and undeveloped state of the process,” is an extract 
from the chairman’s speech. It does not apply to the present 
date, but to a period ending 31st March, 1890. The accounts 
presented to the meeting show the payment of £110,000 for “ pur- 
chase of patents as per agreement dated 4th June, 1889,” so that 


£110,000 was in June agreed to be paid for the patents of a process . 
which was in a backward and undeveloped state in the following . 


March. The accounts to be presented to the next meeting will show 
that the investment was not altogether a bad one, since the back- 
wardness ceased and the development proceeded so rapidly as to 
permit the French and Austro-Hungarian Companies to be issued 
before October, the two combined paying the Foreign and Colonial 
Company £204,375 in cash (we omit shares) for more restricted 
rights. It is stated that the new meeting of the Foreign and 
Colonial Company will be held at the earliest possible date during 
this month, when we do not doubt the satisfaction of the share- 
holders at the receipt of their dividends will be largely increased by 
learning from the chairman detailed particulars of the developments 
of the process between March 31st and September 30th. It is, of 
course, the shareholders in the French and Austrian Companies who 
depend upon the working of the process, but those of the Foreign 
and Colonial Company will like to know, when pocketing their 
dividends, that their brethren purchased a developed process upon 
which to depend for a living. “A man’s a man for ’a that” he’s a 
shareholder. , 


Elmore’s Foreign and Colonial Patent Copper- 
Depositing Company, Limited. 


Tx first ordinary annual general meeting of the above company was 
held at its offices, No. 64, Cannon Street, on Monday last, 

The Srcrerary read the notice convening the meeting, and a 

roposal.to alter the date of making up the books, March 31st to 

mber 31st,-which was to be submitted to the meeting. 

The CHarrMan (Sir John Morris) said the shareholders would see 
it stated in the notice that they were met to transact the ordinary 
business of the company, which, on this occasion, was to approve and 
pass the accounts made up to the 31st of March last, and to 
re-elect those directors who were retiring by rotation, and 
the auditors. The accounts he had referred to were in their hands ; 
but the directors had issued no report, because during the period 
over which the accounts extended—from the 16th June to the 3ist 
Mareh—little or nothing had been done. This did not mean that 
they had. been.idle all. the time; the purpose for which the com- 
pany had been formed was to dispose of their foreign patents, and 
negotiations had been carried on with several parties, but they had 
fallen through. The directors had resolved, before they did any 
business, to get a specific offer, but this they had been unable to 
obtain, because of the backward and undeveloped state of the process, 
and because they. would not allow intending purchasers to go over 
the works and examine them.. If they would look at the accounts, 
they would find little or nothing on the creditor side beyond 
a small amount of interest and transfer fees, and on the other 
side there were only two large items, one was salaries, wages, 
and . directors’ fees, the . other second patent charges. The 
salaries were strictly in accordance with the articles of association, 
and the other charges were fixed charges and could not be modified 
in any way. If the accounts now submitted were passed, they 
would be again brought before the shareholders along with those 
which the directors proposed to submit to them at the end of the 
year. With regard to the re-election of the directors, the three now 
retiring—Messrs Atkinson, Carson and Cooper—did so merely 
because they were the three first on the list in alphabetical order. 
They were all eligible for re-election, and as they were all very valu- 
able members of the board—two of them being vendors—he trusted 
they would be re-elected. The appointment of auditors was a mere 
matter of form, and any remarks concerning the special resolution 
might be postponed till it was before them. He accordingly moved 
that the accounts be approved and passed. 

Mr. J. McFartowsk seconded, and the resolution was carried. 

The three retiring directors were then re-elected, as also the 
auditors. 

Referring to the special resolution altering the date to which the 
statement of accounts should be made up from the 3lst_March to the 
31st December, 

The CHatrRMAN said that the reason was that between the 31st 
March last and date they had carried through two important sales. 
They had already, by means of these sales, paid an interim dividend 
of £4 per share on the priorities shares, and were anxious to lay 
before the shareholders the state of affairs. 

The resolution was seconded by Mr. Rawson and carried. 


AMERICAN COMPANIES. 


The Westinghouse Company,—aA special dispatch from 
Pittsburgh of December 10th says: “ The committee of local bankers 
recently appointed to investigate the financial standing of the 
Westinghouse Electric Company finished its labours to-day. Its 
report is understood to be favourable. The committee determined 
that the electric company stocks are worth over 25 dollars per share, 
and decided to advance the 500,000 dollars recently requested by Mr. 
Westinghouse, on condition that the parties making the loan have 
the privilege of naming the general manager for the company. The 
full board of managers of the Westinghouse Electric Company, at its 
meeting this morning, resolved to request the stockholders, at their 
meeting this afternoon, to issue 3,000,000 dollars of preferred stock.” 
This is to be done. 


Western Union Telegraph Company,—The board of 
Directors has declared a quarterly dividend of 1} per cent. upon the 
capital stock from the net earnings of the three months ending 
December 31st ult., payable at the office of the treasurer on and 
after the 15th day of January next to stockholders of record at the 
close of the transfer books on the 20th day of December ult. 





TRAFFIC RECEIPTS. 


The Brazilian Submarine Telegraph Company, Limited. The receipts for the 
* week ending December 26th, 1890, amounted to £4,441. 
The Western and Brazilian Telegraph Company, Limited. The receipts for the 
week ending December 26th, 19890, after deducting the fifth of the gross 
receipts payable to the London Platino-Brazilian Company, were £3,453. 
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ae ; ne Stock or | Quotation. Noe laasen totenses eae 
jean. meee Share. | (December 27) Dee. 81). ing Dec. 21, 1890. 
Highest. | Lowest. 
250,0007|} African Direct Telegraph, Lid., 4 ee ¢., Deb. Regd. and to Bearer 100 98 —101 98 —101 oe sed 
1,381,3807| Anglo-American Telegraph, Limi ie tbe ses <i bss Stock 484— 484— 494 49} ib 
2,809,310/ Do. do. 6p.c. we oti 0 ew Stock br A 844— 854 853 85 
2,809,310/ Do. do. Deferred he “és pe ron Stock 1 133 133— 132 133 134 
130,000 Brasilian Submarine Telegraph, Limited 10 11}— 119 11 — 11}xd) 118 114 
84,5007 do. 5 p.c. 100 101 —103 101 —103 ne eye 
76,0007 De. do. 5 p.c,, 2nd Series, "repayable in J une, "1906 .. 100 104 —108 102 —106 xd|_... 
63,416 | Brush Electric Engineering , Nos. 1 to 63,416... 3 1;— 1? 1}— 12 14 
63,416 Do. do. Non cum. Preference, Nos. 1 to 63 416 2 1s— 2 14— 2 14 
$7,216,000 |. Commercial Cable, Capital Stock xa $100 104 —106 102 —104 xd} 105 
224,850 eet Telephone Construction and Maintenance, Limited .. 14/- w— i 
20,000 ton & Co., Ltd, 7 p-¢. Preference Shares, Nos.1 to 20,000 tock 5 — 5— 5 bed nd 
=. 16,000 Cuba Melegrah, Limi o 10 114— 12 114— 12 11 old 
6,000 em 10 p.c. "Preference . ded 10 17 — 18 17 — 18 17 17% 
12,931 | Direct Spanish Telegraph, ited, ... "(£4 only paid) 5 33— 4} 33— 44 ded we 
6,000 10 p. c. Preference el ooh Sos 5 9— 10 9 — 10 on 
60,710 Direot U United States co Cable, Limited, 1877 ies 20 103— 103 104— 103 103 103, 
400,000 | Eastern ge Mat Limited, Nos. 1 to 400,000 od 10 133— 144 13g— 144 144 13}% 
70,000 6 p.c. Preference ... 10 143— 15} 149— 15} oid ob 
200,0007 De. 5 p.c. Debs. (1879 issue), Tepe repay. " August, 1899 100 106 -—109 106 —109 we ies 
1,200,0007 Do.. 4 p.c. Mortgage Debenture Stock . | Stock | 104 —107 104 —107 105} Ss 
250,000 Eastern Extension, Australasia and China Telegraph, Limited 10 14 — 14} 14 — 14} 14} 143, 
320,0007; Do. 6p. or en hn ad Deb a — see én a 100 101 —103 101 —103 } A= 
Do. 5 p. c. (Aus, x 1900, ann. reg : 
91,8007 { P. 1 to 1,049, 3,976 to 4, 398 } 100 103 —105 104 —107 106 
$25,200/| Do. rw ——— me cory and 4,327—6,400 100 102 —105 104 —107 
Eastern and Sout! can Telegraph, p. ¢. Mort. 1900 } TY 
145. U 100 102 —105 103 —106 
er ~ ao drawings, Registered Nos. 1 to 2,343 | 
r ¥ 0. do. to bearer, Nos. 2,344 to 5,500 sal 102 —105 103 —106 |i... ae 
201,600/ Do. do. 4p. c. Mort. Debs. Nos. 1 to 2016, red. 1909 100 100 —102 100 —102 |i. £3 
45,000 | Electric wear Limited, Nos. 101 to 45,100 . “ 10 7— 7 7— 7 | 74 7k 
19,900 |*Electricity Supply Co. of t Spain, Nos. 101 to 20,000... 5 43— 54 43— 5 |... be 
70,000 Mhanee’s Peteat Gop iting, Limited., Nos. 1 to 70,000 2 33— 4} 34— 4 5 4} 
385 Eiooe's Wire Mig™ ‘ae 0s. 1 to 67,385, issued at 1 p.m, all pd. 2 1j— 2 14— 2 | 2 aad 
20,000 | Fowler-Waring Cabies, Nos. 301 to 20,300... (£4 only Be) 5 24— 34 2— 34 |... Ore 
180,227. | Globe Telegraph and Trust, mpage ie ves 10 83— 9 8% 
180,042. Do. do. 6 p. ¢. Preference a wae, tik bhp 10 144— 14? 144— 142 | 148 144 
150,000 wreeny! Northern Tel. Company of —— ies) 10 16 — 164 16 — 165 | 168 nad 
15,0007 — = Debs. (issue of 1881) 100 101 —104 101 —104 | an ken 
230,0007 De. = (issue of 1883 100 104 —107 104 —107 | 105 = 
9,3847| Greenwood and Batley, Ltd., I Nos. 4667 to 14,000 Je 10 104— 114 10j— 114 |... ae 
5,334/ ‘ Do. 7 p.c. Cumulative Preference, Nos. 2 667 to.8,000 10 11 — 12 11 — 12 ae as 
41,800 India-Rubber, Gutta Percha and T’ ph Works, Limited — 10 184— 194 184— 194 18% at 
200,0007 Do. do. 43 p.c., Deb., 1896... | 100 100 —102 100 —102 |... ane 
17,000 | Indo-European ae Limited ag 25 3—37 | 363—S37 |... je 
11,334 | International Ctnnite; td. » Ordinary Nos. 22,667 to 34,000 .. we) oe | BO Ope Par. be 
11,334 Do. Preference Nos. 6,667 to 17,000. say mf 94— 10 | 9%—10 | ... die 
38,348.| London Platno-Braian Telegraph, a 3 | 0: f 26 re Bi ebm Ly Thesis i 
100,000/ Do. do. 6p.c. Debentures... | 100 | 106 —109 | 107 —110 ne ie 
43,900. |*Metropolitan Blectsic Supply, Ltd., Nos. 6,101 to 50,000 — paid) 10 | 7i— 8 74— 8 Tt 74 
438,984 | National Telephone, Limited, Nos. 1L. to 438 984, J -_ | 4% 43 
15,000 Do. 6 p.c. Cum., Ist Preference 10 12 —124 | 12—123 |... oa 
15,000 Do. 6. p. c. Cum. 2nd Preference (£8 only paid 10 93— 10} | 92— 10} | 
220,000 | Oriental Telephone, Ltd., Nos. 80,001 to 300,000 (11s. only 7 Bei) | 1 i— | 
9,000 | Reuter’s Limited .. 8 | S— 9 | S— 9 | 
209.750 |{ South of. ‘England Telephone, Limited, Ordinary Nos. 1 to 2,000, | ga }Scoeee bese Take 
2,501 to 3,500, 93,251 to 300,000 a B- 
20,000 Do. 6 p. c. Cum. Pref., Nos. 1 to 20,000 (£34 only paid) | 5 | a 3 | 4— Pa a | sed 
3,381 | Submarine Cables Trust be ert. | 108—112 | 110—114 | 112 o 
78,949 | Swan United Electric Light, Limited .. Z (£34 only paid) | 5 | 4— 5 | 4 5 5 4}4 
350 Shen — and Maintenance, Limited 12 | 48 — 45 43 — 45 oni rom 
150,0007 do. 5 p.c. Bonds, red. 1894 | 100 100 —102 100 —102 | ™ 
58,000 United River Plate Telephone, ae er 5 e — 4 3— 4 a 
146.1287 5 p.c.Debenture Stock © |..| Stock — 95 9 —95 | a 
3,200/ 7 p. c. Debs., Nos. 1 to 1,000... :. 100 epg by tei 
15,609 West Afsican Telegraph Limited, Nos. “7501 to 23 109 nei sev] 10 8h ae 8 —9 xd) os 
9007 Do. do. 5p.c. Debentures ess seed 100 98 —101 98 —101 oon 
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42,853 { Westminster Electric Supply Oompeatlion, Ord., "Nos. L-* i} 3 2— 23 4— 3 28 24 
* Subject to Founders’ Shares, 
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THE COMMERCIAL PROSPECTS OF THE 
{CITY AND SOUTH LONDON RAILWAY. 


By A. WILLBOND. 





THE!questionjias-to whether or not the above undertaking 
will prove a commercial success is a point of considerable 
interest, not only to the shareholders of the company and to 
electrical engineers, but also to the general public, whose 
hopes of securing the extension of railway accommodation 
which London so urgently needs, depend to a large extent 
upon the success or failure of the City and South London 
Railway. It will be remembered that the railway is about 
3} miles long, that about £760,000 have been sunk in the 
undertaking, and that of this sum the cost of construction 
has amounted in round figures to nearly £220,000 per mile. 

Assuming that the ratio of working expenses to gross re- 
ceipts will in the above case amount to 50 per cent. as on 
ordinary steam railways, the City and South London Rail- 
way Company will have to earn a total of £76,000, or, say, 
£23,400 per mile per annum, in order to pay a dividend of 
5 per cent. on the £760,000. This sum of £23,400 per 
mile per annum seems very large, being about five times the 
earnings per mile of the English railways taken as a whole. 
It will, however, perhaps be interesting to give the approximate 
receipts per mile per annum on those railways upon which 
the traffic is the heaviest, and which figures are shown in the 
following. table :— 

Receipts per mile 


[per annum. 
Manchester, Sheffield, and Lincolnshire ... £7,000 
Lancashire and Yorkshire ... val — 8,000 
Metropolitan ... ; vie oe iets 18,000 
District ove one we ee joe 21,000 
Mersey ... cm ie eat me so 14,000 
North London _ 40,000 


It will be seen that the gross receipts per mile of the 
metropolitan railways are considerably greater than those of 
other lines. Both the Metropolitan and the Metropolitan 
District Railways serve routes—with the exception of a few 
comparatively profitless suburban lines—equally as crowded 
with passenger traffic as is the high road from Clapham, or, 
rather, from the Swan at Stockwell to the City ; whilst the 
North London Railway is as crowded with goods trains 
during the night as it is with passenger trains during the 
day. The City and South London Railway will, however, 
have to depend entirely upon passenger traffic, which, to say 
the least, is much less remunerative than goods traffic. This 
being the case, and as the railway is new, it would be ex- 
tremely difficult to form an estimate of the probable earnings 
per mile per annum in any other way than from the possible 
number of passengers which may be carried in a year. 

It is expected that the City Railway will be in operation 
from 7 a.m. to 12.30 a.m., or 174 hours out of the 24 hours. 
Why the railway should be worked to such a late, or, rather, 
early an hour in the morning, cannot be imagined, since 
after, say, 9 p.m., the passenger traffic to and from the City 
to Stockwell is at present very inconsiderable, or, in other 
words, it is practically ni/. If the City were the theatrical 
centre, as is the Strand district, and if other favourable con- 
ditions prevailed, there might be just cause for working trains 
late at night ; but no such cause at present exists, and night 
traffic can, therefore, except very few trains—say two or 
three per hour—are run, only be carried on at a dead loss. 
Consequently, it may be concluded that an estimate of the likely 
number of passengers which may be carried during 7 a.m. 
and 9 p.m., or 14 hours per day, should give what can only 
be regarded as the best results obtainable with a 5 minutes’ 
service of trains, as is now the case. 

Between the hours of 7 a.m. and 10 a.m., the trains from 
the Swan at Stockwell to the City, and between 5 p.m. and 
® p.m. those from the City to Stockwell will doubtless carry 
nearly a full load of passengers (say, 75 per train per journey) ; 
this means 72 train loads of 75 passengers each = 5,400 
passengers. This is, of course, in one direction. The return 
trains will probably convey, on an average, about 20 pas- 
sengers per train; there being, comparatively speaking, not 
much traffic available for the return trains during the hours 
above specified. This return traffic will, therefore, possibly 
yield 1,440 passengers, or a total of 6,840 passengers per day 
during the busy hours. 

_ During the intervening seven hours—from 10 a.m. to 
% p.m.—the number of trains running in both directions 





will be 168 carrying, loads averaging about 20 passengers per 
train, or 3,360 in all. From 8 p.m. to 9 p.m. 20 passengers 
for each of the 24 trains—480 passengers—may be considered 
a very fair estimate. If, however, later traftic—that is, from 
9 p.m. to 12.30 a.m. be included, about 1,260 passengers may 
possibly be conveyed, or at the rate of 15 per train. The total 
per diem will therefore come out as follows :— 
Number of 


Passengers 
per day. 
From 7 to 10 a.m. and from 5 to 8 p.m. vate ... 6,840 
» 10am.to5pm. ... ne mae pee .» 93,360 
» Spm.to9pm. ... ove oo ove -- 480 
» 9 p.m to 12,30 a.m... sels = cnt -» 1,260 





Total per day ... eee «» 11,940 

The above 11,940 passengers may possibly be carried on 
313 out of the 365 days of the year, bringing the number up 
to 3,737,220. On the remaining 52 days (Sundays) about 
one-third—4,000—passengers may be conveyed per day, or 
208,000 for the 52 Sundays. This will make a grand total 
of 3,945,220 passengers for the year. This number would 
yield, at a uniform fare of twopence per passenger, a gross 
revenue of about £32,877 per annum, or a little {over 
£10,100 per mile per annum. After deducting 50 per cent. 
of this sum for working expenses there remains nearly 
£16,439, which would allow of a dividend of about 24 per 
cent. per annum on the £760,000. 

It will be noticed that no calculation has been made for:the 
fact that some passengers will alight from, whilst others will 
enter, the trains at intermediate stations. The additional 
number of passengers thereby carried would for various reasons 
be so small as to render an estimate of them unnecessary. 

The writer considers that from his knowledge of the route 
served by the railway, he has formed a fair estimate of the 
commercial prospects of the new undertaking for, say, the 
next three years, although the estimated dividend of 2} per 
cent. per annum may be regarded by some as being too 
favourable. It must, of course, be remembered that the 
route traversed by the railway is already well served by 
several lines of omnibuses, and by a service of tramcars 
nearly throughout the length of the line, that many people 
object to travel in underground trains, and that in summer 
time preference will be given to surface vehicles when time 
is not the first consideration. When the extension of the 
railway to Clapham—about one mile further—is carried out, 
and as traffic requirements gradually increase, there is every 
possibility of the railway securing a proportionately larger 
increase of passenger traffic. 

Time only will show whether the railway will carry more 
passengers than stated above, but it is very doubtful whether 
it will do so for the next few years, even if it carries as 
many. It would, of course be entirely out of place to depre- 
ciate this, the first “real electric railway” in the world, 
owing to the possibility of its not proving very remunerative 
to the shareholders for some years. Many steam railways 
have been worked for years without yielding any return, and 
there seems little doubt that in future years, when passenger 
requirements greatly increase, the City and South London 
Railway will be a successful commercial undertaking, to , 
which the shareholders will be able to point with pride. 

In conclusion, it will be interesting to note that eight 
trains will be able to maintain a five minutes’ service in both 
directions. Each train will run a distance of 10 miles per 
hour, or 1,400 miles per day for the eight trains, and the 
mileage for a year will, with continuous operation through- 
out the 174 hours daily, amount to 511,000 miles. At a 
contract price of 34d. per mile, the mileage of 511,000 will 
yield the contractors £7,452 Is. 8d. 

[The value of Mr. Willbond’s figures depends very much 
upon the truth of the assumption that the ratio of working 
expenses to gross receipts is 50 per cent. For our own part 
we think that he is wrong, and that by the use of large 
stationary engines in the place of steam locomotives to each 
train, thé total abolition of booking office expenses, and 
several other economical features introduced by the City and 
South London Railway Company, the above figures will re- 
quire considerable modification. If Mr. Willbond could find 
out how much of the 50 per cent. on other railways is taken 
up in motive power expenses only, he could then, perhaps, 
knowing that Messrs. Mather & Platt have contracted to run 
the electric line for 34d. per train mile, arrive at a less doubt- 
ful result.—Eps. ExEc. Rev.] 
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PROGRESS OF THE ELECTRICAL 
INDUSTRIES. 





THE following reports supplied to us by the various firms 
and companies will show, to a certain extent, the progress 
made during the past year. 


J. D. F. Anprews & Co. 


Messrs. Andrews have been devoting great attention to the 
extension of Andrews’s system of concentric wiring which they 


have made.their speciality, and we are pleased to be able to | 


report that they have made most satisfactory progress ; besides 
their own contracts with this system they have received 
orders from several electrical firms, who have recognised the 
advantages of the system. They have made preparations for 
the manufacture of a new armoured wire, and they have 
taken additional premises in Westminster for manufacturing 
their various specialities. 

They are also about to introduce into the market a new 
insulating stone as a substitute for slate for base boards of 
switches, &c.; we are told it is much cheaper and is easily 
cut and worked, but just as strong and hard. 

This firm a few months ago purchased the business of 
White, Romanze & Co., and have continued the manufacture 
of oem type writing instruments, arc lamps, meters, 
and other instruments. In their engineering department 
Messrs. J. D. F. Andrews & Co. carry out contracts in 
mechanical ventilation with the system known as the D. C. 
Green, of which they are proprietors, and they also supply 
high speed and other engines for electric lighting, traction, 
and power. 


THE BrusH ELEctTRICAL ENGINEERING COMPANY, 
LIMITED. 


As this company develops its business and extends its 
operations, it becomes more and more difficult to condense in 
a short statement a record of its year’s work. 

It would be futile to attempt to specify the many contracts 
it has carried out, its present volume of business being nearly 
four times what it was four years ago, and embraces prac- 
tically every department of electrical engineering. 

One of the principal features of the year’s work has been 
the carrying out of extensions consequent upon the amalga- 
mations last year with the Falcon Engine and Car Works 
and the Australasian Electric Light Company. 

At the Falcon Works, Loughborough, considerable exten- 
sions have been completed, new foundries, fitting, and erect- 
ing shops having been started last summer. By means of 
these extensions, the company is now enabled to manufacture 
engines for electric lighting and boilers. It now also makes 
all its own dynamo castings. 

The car shops are very extensive, and the company has 
carried out important contracts for the supply of tramcars 
* and omnibuses. It is making all the new omnibuses for the 
Road Car Company. 

The manufacture of vertical engines for electric lighting 
‘has added an important department to the company’s 

business. 

The amalgamation with the Australasion Company has 
necessitated the opening of a branch office at Sydney in 
charge of Captain Rowan. 

The business on the Continent is also extending largely, 
and a new factory is being built at Vienna. 

The pepey has struck out in a new direction by open- 
ing shops for the sale of fittings, and for the transaction of 
retail business generally. One of these shops has been 
opened at 300, Regent Street, and another in a very pro- 
minent position at 53, Queen Victoria Street, opposite the 
Mansion House station. 

Among the more important contracts concluded during 
the year may be mentioned the City lighting agreements with 
the Commissioners of Sewers. In May last the Brush Com- 
pany obtained the contracts for the whole of the public 
lighting in the central division of the City, together with a 
concession for private lighting, ; and quite lately the com- 
pany has received asimilar contract for the western division. 
The protracted negotiations with the City Commissioners 
which the Brush Company has persevered in during the past 
nine or ten years have thus at last been concluded. 


The city of London is the only instance we know of in 
this country where a concession has been given for private 
lighting, amounting to a monopoly coupled with a contract 
for the lighting the whole of the public thoroughfares in the 
district, and as the execution of these contracts necessarily 
implies a very considerable amount of work, the Brush 
Company may be congratulated upon its future prospects. 


Crry anp SoutH Lonpon Ratway. 


We hear that to date the working of this railway has been 
most successful, the only difficulty encountered being the 
absolute impossibility of carrying the number of passengers 
desiring to travel. So great has been the rush, that at times 
the booking of passengers has been stopped, in order to clear 
the platform of waiting people. There has only been one 
hitch due to electrical cause, and that merely the slipping 
out of a connection. It must, however, be borne in mind 
that the working powers have been strained to the utmost, 
trains frequently running with many passengers standing ; 
and with free fights for seats, &c. For a few weeks traffic will 
be stopped on Sundays and early on week nights, to give 
time for a thorough examination of the system. 


Davis AND Trins, LIMITED. 

This company has during the past year been exceedingly 
busy in all branches of its manufactures, and has, in 
order to meet the requirements of its customers, been 
obliged to nearly double its plant of machinery. It has 
taken additional extensive premises at 4A, York Road, 
King’s Cross, which are fitted up with its patent auto- 
matic machinery, and it is thus enabled not only to ensure 
great accuracy of work but also prompt execution of orders. 
The head office of the company, however, as before, remains 
at’ 24, Charles Street, Hatton Garden, at which place the 
Company has made considerable additions to its machinery. Its 
stock of fittings, screws, &c., has (in view of the increasing 
demand for these goods) been greatly augmented. The 
British Association thread, which is made a speciality, has 
had so great a demand that occasionally the stock has run 
out. This difficulty, with the present increased facilities 
of turning out work, has now been overcome, and at Charles 
Street there is kept a very large assortment of British Asso- 
ciation screws, both in iron and brass. From the demand 
for these it is evident that the standard thread is coming 
more and more into daily use, and no doubt the efforts of 
Messrs. Davis and Timmins, Limited, have largely assisted 
its introduction in the trade. 

At the late Edinburgh Exhibition a gold medal was 
awarded to this firm for excellency of its manufactures, as 
also for its standard gauges of the British Association 
threads. s 

It is probable that the progress in the electrical trades 
during the past year may have caused an increasing demand 
for the class of work manufactured by Messrs. Davis and 
Timmins, yet at the same time it must not be lost sight of 
that the Company does a very large business with manu- 
facturers totally unconnected with the electrical world. 


Messrs. DRAKE AND GORHAM. 


This firm has added considerably to the already long list of 
completed installations which have been successfully erected 
in London and the country. The results show that the 
spread of central stations has not materially affected the 
demand for installations worked by separate plants ; in fact, 
the firm is strongly of opinion that for any installation of 
more than about 200 lights it is considerably cheaper to 
manufacture the current on the premises. This question was 
debated very thoroughly in connection with the large instal- 
lation at the New Scotland Yard, where the firm is just 
finishing a plant to supply 1,500 lights of 16 C.P. 

Amongst the more important installations executed during 
the year, we may mention the lighting of Madame Tussaud’s 
Exhibition, equivalent to some 400 16-C.P. incandescent, and 
a number of arc lamps ; the lighting of Caundon Court, for G. 
Singer, Esq. ; Buscat Park, for Alexander Henderson, Esq. ; 
Adderley Hall, for R. Corbett, Esq. ; supply of apparatus for 
Board of Trade Laboratory; Kippington Park, for W. 
Hemmant, Esq. ; Woodlands, for F. F. Back, ig: ; Clatford 
Mills, for J. C. Forster, Esq. ; Java Lodge, for Charles Gill, 
Esq.; Rhinefield, for Lieut. Munro, by means of 300 lights ; 
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The Lodge, for H. De La Rue, Esq. ; Leonardslee, for Sir 
E. G. Lader, Bart. ; offices of the Union Discount Company ; 
Metallurgical Laboratory, King’s College ; offices of Messrs. 
Hornsby and Sons ; Moor Court, for A. 8. Bolton, Esq. ; 17, 
Grosvenor Place, for A. Wilson, Esq. ; completion of 
Alnwick Castle, for the Duke of Northumberland. In addi- 
tion to the above, the electrical plant has been supplied to 
the War Office, for an electric locomotive ; and work has 
been done for R. Whitehead, Esq. 

A large number of houses have been wired for central 
station supply, amongst which we may mention ; Lord Reay, 
Sir Augustus Adderley, General Keatinge, and many others. 

The firm has been engaged in developing a modified 
Planté cell, which has now been placed on the market, and 
the results obtained are stated to be very satisfactory. 


ELectricaL AccEssoRIES Company, LIMITED. 


This company has been engaged in the arduous task of 
establishing a reputation and completing its standard 
patterns of switches, fuses, &c., in which it is already doing 


.a brisk trade. 


The orders received have considerably exceeded the manu- 
facturing output of the works, and it is intended shortly to 
issue fresh capital, and move into larger premises. 


Messrs. J. H. Ho~mes anp Co. 


This firm has been extremely busy throughout the year, 
the output in dynamos being about double that of any 
previous year. They have sold, during that period, 152 
dynamos, having an average output at usual speeds of 18,000 
watts each, or equal to maintaining say 45,000 glow lamps 
of 16 C.P. The demand for these machiues has increased so 
rapidly that although the works have been doubled in size 
during the year, the firm has been obliged to decline some 
urgent orders. Messrs. J. H. Holmes and Co. have, in 
addition to supplying other electrical engineers with 
dynamos, completed 66 installations of electric light in mills, 
factories, residences, steamships, &c. 


THE KENSINGTON AND KNIGHTSBRIDGE ELECTRIC 
Liguting Company, LIMitep. 


The secretary informs us that this company has, during 
the year, laid about four miles of new mains, making a total 
length of 105 miles. The number of lamps has been in- 
creased from 11,300 to over 25,000 supplied to nearly 300 
consumers. The plant has been increased to meet the extra 
demand. 


PATERSON AND COOPER. 

During the whole of the year Messrs. Paterson & Cooper 
have been busy, and have carried out a large number of ship 
lighting installations. Amongst the véssels lighted have 
been the Peruvian, Brazilian, and Parisian, belonging to 


the Allan line ; the City of Vienna, City of Venice, City of 


Perth and City of Dundee, for the City line ; and the Arranmore 
and J'uskar for the Clyde Shipping Company. They have 
now in hand the lighting of the S¢. Nicholas and the s. 
Sunniva, the America, and four new boats for the Man- 
chester, Sheffield and Lincolnshire Railway Company. 

By far the greater part of the manufactures are purchased 
by contractors who erect plant themselves, or by shippers 
who forward them to distant parts. In all manufacturing 
departments the business has been brisk. A greater number 
of dynamos has been turned out than in any previous year, 
and the sizes have all round averaged larger. Especially 
noticeable is the increased demand for direct driven com- 
binations, Chandler, Westinghouse, Tower and other special 
types of engines being freely employed for coupling to the 
dynamos in addition to those of the ordinary inverted open- 
fronted class. In the instrument and fittings department 
trade has also been good, a new alternating current are 
lamp having been designed, which gives great satisfaction in 
working. 

Amongst the installations which have been carried out 
during the year are the lighting of Messrs. Symington’s 
Stay Factory at Market Harboro’, and the depot of the Tank 
Storage Company at Purfleet. They have also completely 
fitted an installation at Balnagown Castle, Ross-shire, the 


residence of Sir Chas. Ross, Bart.; Arthur’s Club and the 
White Hart Hotel at Windsor, the current being furnished 
by supply companies. They have in hand the lighting of 
Messrs. Lipton’s shops in London, Dublin and Birmingham, 
and are at the moment at work on an installation of arc and 
incandescence lamps at the works of the Lancaster Waggon 
Company. The prospects for the new year are very en- 
couraging. 


PRIESTMAN BROTHERS. 


Messrs. Priestman state that during the year which is closing 
they have been exceedingly well employed, and amongst the 
many oil engines put in for electric lighting are those sup- 
plied to Messrs. Verity & Sons; Messrs. Woodhouse and 
Rawson ; F. M. Newton, Esq. ; Messrs. E. Scott & Co. ; 
Messrs. Lea, Sons & Co.; and other electrical engineers. 
They have also supplied numbers of engines to firms and 
private individuals—amongst these we may mention the 
names of Captain Morgan, Buckingham; Baron Barreto, 
Brandon Park ; G. Jarmay, Esq., Hertford ; Messrs. Blair 
and Co., Stockton-on-Tees; B. R. Beale, Esq., Twyford. 
These engines are found admirably adapted for this kind of 
work, as they require very little attention when running ; 
they govern exceedingly well ; and as they use the ordinary 
mineral lamp oil they are perfectly safe. 


Messrs. J. E. SPAGNOLETTI AND CROOKES. 


This firm states that, although trade has been very good, 
a better year is anticipated. A large business has been done, 
consisting of the manufacture of railway telegraph and block 
instruments, and general railway appliances, together with 
many sets of Mr. C. E. Spagnoletti’s patent electric locking 
block apparatus, and they claim that, by the use of this system, 
railway accidents can be avoided, excepting, of course, through 
any mechanical failure, or breakdown of the train. This 
system has been employed on the Metropolitan, Great Western, 
and other railways, and has recently been fitted up on the 
City and South London Electrical Railway, so that people 
may travel on this line with the knowledge that the greatest 
precaution has been taken for their safety. On this line they 
secured the contract for the whole of the telegraph arrange- 
ments, both block and speaking, and have had the greatest 
success with the work. They are contractors to many of the 
English and Colonial Railways, who are very particular in 
their requirements for reliable work. A great number of 
the Penny Automatic Reading Lamps have been made, and 
the necessary appendages which were fixed under the direc- 
tion of Mr. Tourtel, the inventor, in carriages on the District 
Railway, where they have realised a greater profit than the 
most sanguine expectations suggested. 

Looking through the day-book of the last year, it is 
found that a considerable amount of work has been done for 
the trade in railway instruments, fire alarms, &c. 

Considerable attention has been given to this latter work ; 
as a rule, people are somewhat slow to adopt these safety 
appliances until they have suffered the inconvenience and 
danger, occasioned by the want of them, and this firm have 
before them many instances of the services rendered by fire 
alarms which have been fitted. 

When the Notting Hill Electric Lighting Company applied 
for their provisional order, the firm was appointed engineers 
to the company, and the work is now rapidly progressing, 
many of the mains in the district having been completed, 
and the first central station is so advanced, that it is expected 
current will be supplied early this year. Many thousands of 
battery cells have been made in the factory during the past 
year, and this trade seems to be a very increasing one. A 
fair share of ship lighting plant, measuring and test instru- 
ments for cable work, has been made. 


SWINBURNE & Co. 


This firm finds business in transformers has not been so 
brisk during the last few months as it was a little earlier in 
the year. ‘They merely supply contractors with trans- 
formers, and have sent several to various central stations ; 
they have also had orders from France, Austria and 
America, and think there is every probability of developing a 
large business in the States as well on the continent. 
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Mr. A. A. CAMPBELL SWINTON. 


During the past year Mr. A. A. Campbell Swinton has 
completed electric light installations at Hatchlands for Stuart 
Rentel, ., M.P., with 160 lights; and at Bingfield Park, 
for W. R. Cookson, Esq., with 240 lights ; and also smaller 
installations for Messrs. James Green and Nephew, Queen 
Victoria Street ; Charles Balfour, Esq. ; Earl Cairns ; Captain 
F. Cookson ; W. P. Consett, Esq. and others. 

During the same period the electric lighting of New Scot- 
land Yard with some 1,250 lamps and plant of abuut-160 H.P. 
has arrived at an advanced stage, under Mr. Swinton’s super- 
vision as electrical engineer to the Metropolitan Police, and 
though this large installation is not yet completed, a con- 
siderable portion of the building is already lighted every 
evening. 

Mr. Swinton is very full of work for the New Year, and 
has recently found it necessary to extend his offices at 66, 
Victoria Street, in order to find room for the increase of his 
staff required by the rapid growth of his business fn all its 
branches. 





EDISON AND THE TELEGRAPHIC 
“OLD STAGER.” 





JusT as we are on the point of tendering our hearty wishes 
for the New Year:to those engaged both at home and abroad, 
in the profession of telegraphy, we hear that the Bostonian 
ex-telegrapher, known to not a few people on this side of the 
Atlantic by the name of Thomas Alva Edison, has discovered 
that the genus te ph clerk, telegraphist, or ee, 
especially the “Old Stager,” is a creature of hardened 
iniquity, a barrier to telegraphic advancement, and a clog to 
electrical science generally. : 

In fact, to use seasonable and pantomimic language, he is 
an Imp from the region of Infernal Darkness clinging meta- 
phorically to the dazzling drapery of the Good Fairy Electra 
retarding her graceful movements and frustrating her magical 
beneficence. In short, Edison thinks that the telegraph 
clerk of to-day is entirely the enemy of telegraphic progress. 

We are inclined to regard this as a specimen of the 
Transatlantic jokes which take us by happy surprise occa- 
sionally, but of course we are not quite aware how the 
legion of telegraph operators, scientific and operative, will 
look upon the candid utterances of the gentleman posing, 
apparently, as the oracle of the American Electrical Temple 
of Delphi. We can scarcely bring ourselves to consider such 
remarks as being seriously meant. Possibly the frankness of 
the oracle was a hint to the ubiquitous interviewer that he 
had: lingered in the sacred presence long enough, and as the 
remark was made at the end of the interview, the hint seems 
to have been taken. 

However, upon due consideration, though with a respectful 
and proper diffidence, we venture, notwithstanding the 
Edisonian decree, to extend our seasonable good wishes to 
those interested, as we feel that no one will laugh more 
heartily at the insinuation than telegraph operators them- 
selves—as they, of all people, must go with the times. 

At all events, we must affirm, in conclusion, that the sub- 
ject properly handled, staged, and dressed by those catering 
at this season of the year for the amusement of the public, 
might have made a highly exciting, strikingly original, and, 
scientifically speaking, very instructive pantomime. 

The transformation scene allegorical, for instance, of the 
change from the “ Dismal Den of the Old Stager to the 
Celestial Abode of the Future Telegrapher,” could be invested 
with novel and, judging by Edison’s remarks, even “ startling 
effects.” 





RESEARCHES ON SECONDARY BATTERIES. 





Somk time ago F. Streintz, in conjunction with Aulinger, 
advanced the theory that in the secondary cell, the seat of the 
decrease of the electromotive force, is to be found in the 


“hydrogen” plate. This theory was propounded in the 


Annalen der Physik und Chemie (vide series (2) vol. xxvii., 
p- 178.) 

Shortly after the announcement of this theory, F. Streintz 
succeeded in showing that the hydrogen plate is the seat of 
the decrease of electromotive force. This was proved by 
the results of some experiments on the charging and dis- 
charging of secondary cells., for during the discharge the 
potential of the positive plate remains practically constant, 
and of a value to which that of the negative plate gradually 
approximates. 

In cells that contain only one positive plate associated 
with two negative plates each of the latter may be dis- 
charged, and the potential brought to that of the positive 
plate, while the latter remains practically unaltered. In fact, 
the durability of the positive plate compared with that of the 
negative plate is very great. 

This work was described at length in the Annalen der 
Physik und Chemie, series 2, vol. xxxviii., p. 344. 

Streintz has recently been pushing his investigation further 
in this direction, and in conjunction with G. Neumann has 
succeeded in throwing more light upon the theory of the 
secondary cell. 

As we have seen, Streintz has already demonstrated the 
electromotive behaviour of the plates of a secondary cell on 
charging and discharging. he new investigation was 
undertaken with a view to fixing the chemical relations which 
take place at the same time. 

For this purpose the difference of potential exhibited by 
various lead compounds with respect to an amalgamated 
plate has been investigated. 

The compound to be examined was packed tightly into 
two strong glass cylinders, one being provided with a bright 
lead electrode, whilst the other was furnished with an elec- 
trode of platinum. 

The zine plate was immersed in dilute sulphuric acid, and 
the connection with the lead compound under examination 
was effected by means of a woollen thread moistened with 
the acid. 

In order to study the variations in the potential, a sensitive 
quadrant electrometer was employed ; the zinc plate was con- 
nected up with one pair of quadrants, and the lead or plati- 
num electrode with the other pair. 

The readings were taken till the same result was obtained 
with the lead electrode, as when the platinum electrode was 
connected with the electrometer. When this step was reached, 
it was then concluded that the connection was metallic. 
When it was otherwise, it was assumed to be electrolytic. 

The lead compounds which were investigated in this way 
by Streintz and Neumann, were the following :— 


Lead sub-oxide or plumbous oxide .... Pb, O 
Lead protoxide or plumbic = ,,.... PbO 


Red lead or minium ove «- Pey®, 
Lead peroxide or pure oxide . PbO 
Lead hydroxide (1) ... Pb (OH), (7) 


Pa - CB) << Pb O (OH), (7) 
Lead sulphate Pb SO, 

In the above list the queries are used to indicate that 
authorities differ regarding the composition of the hydroxide 
or hydrate of lead. 

Of all these substances, the only one that really showed 
metallic conduction was the peroxide of lead, and, in general, 
the difference of potential against zinc increased in the case 
of the oxides and hydroxides according to the quantity of 
oxygen in their composition. 

The following conclusions are deduced from these and the 
previous investigations. 

1. The phenomena in a secondary cell are sufficiently ex- 
plained by the behaviour of metallic lead, its sulphate and 
its peroxide, together with the gaseous ions, hydrogen and 
oxygen. 

2. When a secondary cell is discharged, the metallic sur- 


‘face of the negative plate is converted into sulphate of lead, 


which partly passes into peroxide of lead. On the other 
hand, the peroxide on the surface of the positive plate is 
superficially converted into sulphate of lead. 

3. When a secondary cell is charged, the sulphate of lead 
disappears from both negative and positive plates, and, 
finally, the positive plate consists entirely of pure peroxide of 
lead, whilst the negative plate consists entirely of lead and 
absorbed hydrogen. 
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It may be noticed that the latter part of statement three was, 

in a measure, suggested by a previous observation of Streintz, 
namely, that lead possesses in a marked degree the power of 
occluding hydrogen, the occlusion being apparently similar in 
character to that observed in palladium. This was shown by 
the study of the effect of current density upon potential 
differences. 
‘A full account of this research by Streintz and Neumann 
may be read in the Annalen der Physik und Chemie, 
series [2], vol. xli., p. 97. And as bearing upon the same 
subject, we may recommend our readers to study in this con- 
nection the researches of Frankland on the chemistry of 
storage batteries, of which we gave some account in our issue 
for August 23rd, 1890. 








NEW PATENTS—1890. 


20,005. “ Improvements in vulcanisers.” J. H. GarTRELL and 
F. KNorFErt. Dated December 8th. (Complete.) 

20,006. “ Protective and insulating boxes for subterraneous tele- 
graph conduits.” C. Hurtser. (Communicated by H.“ Paradies, 
Germany.) Dated December 8th. 

20,019. “ Improvements in circuits for electric railways.” 
SaBotp. Dated December 9th. (Complete.) 

20,043. “ A combination of telephones and mechanical signals.” 
G. L. AnpEers and C.H. Exxior. Dated December 9th. 

20,053. “ Improvements in and relating to electric signals for 
engines.” P. JENSEN. (Communicated by H. G. Underwood, 
United States.) Dated December 9th. 


F. W. 


20,062. “An improved perforator for automatic telegraphy.” 
S. D. Wirtuams. Dated December 9th. 
20,063. “Improved apparatus connected with column printing 


telegraphically and otherwise.” S. D. Wimxtams. Dated December 
9th. 


20,088. ‘“ Improvements in the method of driving certain types 
of percussive rock drills and other tools by electric power.” L. B. 
Atkinson. Dated December 9th. 


20,094. “ Improvements in electric traction increasing system for 
railways.” M. W. Dewry. Dated December 9th. (Complete. 
20,099. ‘“ Improvements in telephone exchange apparatus.” J. 


E. Kixessury. (Communicated by The Western ‘Electric Company, 
United States.) Dated December 9th (Complete. 

20,100. ‘Improved means for controlling the supply of electric 
current to electric mains from a dynamo or dynamos. P. W. 
Wittans. Dated December 9th. 

20,102. “ An improvement in dynamo-electric and electro-dynamic 
machines.” A.S. BaxENDALE. Dated December 9th. 

20,111. “ Improvements in apparatus for use in the electrolytic 
decomposition of metallic salts.” H. H. Lake. (Communicated by 
I. L. Roberts and T. H. McGraw, United States.) Dated December 
9th. (Complete.) 

20,134. “Improvements in suspenders for suspending electric 
light and other cables from a carrying wire.” W. P. J. Fawcus and 
E. W. Cowan. Dated December 10th. (Complete.) 


20,146. “An improved electric lamp.” G. S. Ram. Dated 
December 10th. 

20,175. “ Improvements in electric meters.” A. FraGER. Dated 
December 10th. 


_ 20,204. “ Improvements in billiard table electric light and other 
like reflector shades.” J. AsHcrort. Dated December 10th. 

20,289. “ Improvements in and relating to the manufacture of in- 
sulating compositions for electrical uses.” T. D. Borromre. Dated 
December 12th. (Complete.) 

29,294. “Improvements in junctions for electric conductors.” 
M. SurHERLAND and A. J. McGrocx. Dated December 12th. 

20,306. ‘“ Improvements in phonographs or speaking machines.” 
E. Oxtxy. Dated December 12th. (Complete.) 


20,307. “ Improvements in electrical switches.” C. G. DaHLGREN 
and J. H. Svensson. Dated December 12th. (Complete. 

20,321. “ Improvements in the lighting of tables and the like by 
electricity." O. H. Stovert. Dated December 12th. 

20,329. “ Improvements in and relating to transformers for elec- 
tric currents.” A.B. Woakes. Dated December 12th. 

20,332. “ A combined arrangement of switches and gearing for 


controlling any number of dynamos and engines from one or more 


— positions.” S. Harareaves and R. J. Borr. Dated December 
12th. 
20,360. “Improvements in electric meters.” S. L. Tomkrys. 


Dated December 13th. 

20,372. “Improvements in electrical switches.” 
Dated December 13th. 

20,379. “ Improved underground electric conduit.” J. P. Bayry. 
(Commumnicnted by C. E. Loth, United States.) Dated December 


C. H. CaTrucarr. 


20,389. “Improved synchroniser for clocks.” J. P. Bayty. 
Samanantonted by A. Gipperich, United States.) Dated December 


20,424. “ Improvement in alternating current motors.” M. von 
Dortvo-DoBRowoLsky aud the ComPANY ALLGEMEINE ELEKTRICITATS 
GesEetiscHaFr. Dated December 15th. (Complete.) 

20,425. “ Improvements in the regulation of the speed and power 
of alternating current motors.” M. von Dortvo-DoBroworsky and 
the Company ALLGEMEINE ELExrricirats GEsELLScHAFT. Dated 
December 15th. (Complete.) 

20,498. “ Improvements in connectors applicable to joining elec- 
trical or other wires, or for any similar a J. P. Bayty. 
(Communicated by R. T. Moore, Ceylon.) ted December 16th. 

20,538. “ Improvements in or relating to electric lamps.” A. J. 
Boutr. (Communicated by D. Tommasi, France.) Dated Decem- 
ber 16th. 

20,540. “ Improvements in welding metals electrically.” 
THompson. (Communicated by C. L. Coffin, United States. 
December 16th. (Complete.) 

20,571. ‘“ Improvements in the arrangement and simplifying the 
mechanism of an electrically-controlled arc lamp.” A. McDonacp, 
J. P. McDonaxp, J. C. and J. McDonatp. Dated December 17th. 


W. P. 
Dated 


20,591. “The life protector pneumatic and telephonic fog 
signalling apparatus.” D. Hancock and J. H. Humpurigs. Dated 
December 17th. 

20,612. ‘“ Improvements in socket holders for incandescent elec- 


tric lamps.” W. Wutre. Dated December 17th. (Comp/lete.) 

20,632. “ Improvements relating to the manufacture and coating 
of metallic articles by electro-deposition, and to apparatus therefor.” 
S. O. CowPer-Cotes. Dated December 17th. 

20,651. ‘“ An improvement in electrical transformers.” 
Mance. Dated December 18th. 

20,712. “Improvements in and relating to electric batteries.” 
E. OrTELLI. Dated December 18th. 

20,743. “ An automatic releasing and electrical resetting signal.” 
W. J. Farr. Dated December 19th. 

20,821. Apparatus for transferring electric car batteries.” F. G. 
Cominc. Dated December 20th. [Date applied for under Patents 
Act, 1883, Sec. 103, May 21st, 1890, being date of application in 
United States.] (Complete. 


Sir H. Cc. 








20,830. “ Improvements in and connected with electric ceiling 
roses and in electric wall connectors.” H. Baytey. Dated Decem- 
ber 20th. 

ABSTRACTS 


OF PUBLISHED SPECIFICATIONS, 1890. 


272. “Improvements in electro-magnetic dispatch apparatus.” 


R. Happan. (A communication from abroad by J. T. Williams, of 
New York.) Dated January 7th. 8d. Relates to certain details of 
mechanism. 3 claims. 


693. “Electric motors.” S.C. C. Curr. Dated January 14th. 
8d. The object of the invention is to obtain a constant and even 
torsion, an equal distribution of forces at all periods of revolution, 
and avoid dead points. To this end the inventor employs multiple 
field poles, and causes the changes of polarity in the poles of the 


armature to pass from + to neutral and then to —, and rice versa. 5 
claims. 
1.050. “ Improvements in dynamo-electric machines and electric 


motors.” C. BotitE. (Communicated from abroad by L. Gutmann.) 
Dated January 21st. 8d. Consists in an improved arrangement or 
construction of the armature and certain details of said arrangement, 
the invention being more particularly intended for dynamo-electric 
machines for the generation of alternating electric currents. 9 claims. 


1,094. “Improvements relating to secondary or storage bat- 
teries.”. H. H. Lake. (Communicated from abroad by T. Ewing, of 
New York.) Dated January 21st. 6d. Claims :—1. A secondary or 
storage battery electrode containing active material consisting of 
massicot. 2. A secondary or storage battery electrode comprising a 
support of lead or lead alloy, and an active material consisting of 
massicot applied to or packed in said support. 3. The method of 
treating storage battery electrodes by first applying active material 
to or packing said material in a support, and then slowly and 
gradually immersing said support in an electrolyte. 4. The method 
of treating storage battery electrodes by first applying active mate- 
rial in a dry, pulverulent state to or packing said material in, a sup- 
port, then gradually and slowly immersing said electrode in an 
electrolyte, and then charging said electrode in said electrolyte. 

1,106. “Improvements in conduits for electric conductors.” H. 
H. CARPENTER. Dated January 2ist. 6d. Relates to a method of 
distributing electrical energy, by utilising the space between the head, 
shank and base of traction railroad rails. 1 claim. 

2,199. “ Improvements in cores and armatures for electro-magnets, 
solenoids, and the like.” S.C.C.Curnrrm. Dated February 11th. 
4d. Consists firstly, in providing a core or armature of a compact 
mass of iron in granular form, such as iron chips, filings, or shavings, 
as hereinafter fully described. Consists secondly, of a core or arma- 


ture formed by mixing or combining with iron filings, chips, or 
shavings, an insulating substance or material in a granular or liquid 
condition, and then causing the same, after being subjected to pres- 
sure and drying, to assume a compact mass; and consists thirdly, of 
a core or armature, formed by mixing or combining with iron filings, 
chips, or shavings, an insulating substance or material, as silicate of 
soda, in a granulated or finely divided state or condition. 


10 claims. 
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2,464. “ Improvements in electric light fittings.” C.M. Dorman 
and R.A. Smit. Dated February 15th. 6d. Consists, partly, of 
forming the metallic terminals of the lamp-holder and ceiling plate 
with a projecting hook round Which the wire conveying current can 
be twisted. The weight of the fitting is then borne by these hooks 
instead of by the terminal screws. 5 claims. 


2,621. “ Improvements in electrically-driven fans.” H. G. WaTEt. 
Dated February 18th. 6d. Consists in applying the electrical 
driving at the centre of the fan, accommodating the electro-dynamic 
apparatus within a hollow boss. 1 claim. “ 

2,825. “Improvements in bases, covers, and fixings for electrical 
safety fuses, switches, and the like.” W. Wurtz. Dated February 
21st. 6d. Relates to means of making attachments and fixings to 
ceramic material. 2 claims. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 





Force, Energy, Power, &c. 

Your remarks in the current number of the Review, in 
reference to “ A Treatise on Electro-Metallurgy,” emphasise 
the fact that a considerable number of persons have some- 
what hazy notions as to the interdependence of force, energy, 
power, and work. 

As a simple method of graphically presenting the matter, 
I beg to hand you enclosed sketch, which possibly you may 
think worth publishing. 








J = Force, = pressure or pull. 
@= Distance throughott (during movement along) which/ acts. 
t= Unit time. 
‘”.= Total time = number of units. 
af= Energy (8) 
Et'= Power (P) 
pt" = Work done (w). 


The Foot-Pound. 
December 29th, 1890. 


Improvements in Telephone Switchboards. 


I cannot claim to be an electrician, and it is with some 
reluctance that I reply to your correspondent who has been 
“ An electrician all his life.” My admiration for electricians 
is, I think, largely due to my appreciation of the fact that, 
unlike poets, they take a good Mal of making. I shall not 
permit that admiration to abate in consequence of the phe- 
nomenal appearance of one who happens to have been born 
and not made. Following are the replies to his questions :— 

1. The greatest “stretch” of the cords is 3 feet 6 inches 
from the heel of the plug to the point of exit from the shelf. 
The cords do not stretch more if there are a number of 
boards, nor stretch less if the board should be a solitary one, 
nor is their length affected by the presumption of 10 boards 
being in one line or in ten lines. 

2. In the event of 2,000 subscribers to the exchange at 
which these boards exist, the boards would, in all probability, 
be arranged somewhere else. Wherever they might be, their 
arrangement would largely depend upon circumstances. If 
any boards aggregated 30 feet, and the room were only 15 
feet long, the exchange manager would probably despair of 
getting them in one line, and might begin to seriously con- 
sider the qnestion of turning a corner or two. If a floor 
were fully occupied, he might find it necessary to take one 
above or beneath. “ An electrician, &c.,” will observe that 
the. cords are not long enough to permit the plugs being 


taken up or down stairs, so that some other method of com- 
munication between the two systems would in all probability 
be adopted. 


3. An inspection of the photograph will answer the first” 


part of this question. There has been no experience that 
will enable me to answer the second part. 

4. There is no law fixing the line of demarcation between 
multiple and non-multiple rank, but multiple rank is usually 
attained when the exchange can no longer be worked wit 
speed and economy by non-multiple boards. In the article 
which began this discussion (October 24th), 400 was implied 
to be multiple rank. This is too low, unless an exchange 
is expected to quickly grow; but judged by ordinary 
standards, an exchange of 1,000 subscribers has already 
attained multiple rank. “In what manner would the boards 
and connections be arranged for such?” If this refers to 
the multiple boards, I cannot spare the time, and you cannot 
spare the space required, to answer it. If it does not refer 
to the multiple boards, it is a riddle, and I must give it up. 

5. The name of the exchange is on the photograph. I 
am sorry that I omitted to consider the possibility of anyone 
interested failing to take advantage of my offer to show it. I 
send you the photograph again so that “ An electrician, &c.,” 
may inspect it at your office. In a previous letter I men- 
tioned names of exchanges, and recollected, too late, the im- 
propriety of doing so without consent. 

6. In his sixth question your correspondent has inverted 
the subject matters of discussion. The board, whose merits 
were submitted to public judgment, was the one of which 
an outline of the connections was, as he says, published (on 
October 24th). To assist public judgment, I pointed out 
certain inaccuracies, and continued certain comparisons. 
Unfortunately for the contention of “An Electrician, &c.,” 
the outline of connections did not much help the formation 
of a true judgment of the merits as far as the working was 
concerned. Your correspondent, “Z” (October 31st), asked 
a very pertinent question on this point and did not receive 
a public reply. I have taken up too much of your. space 
without any diagrams, and by their absence anyone having 
a knowledge of. the subject will not have suffered and every- 
one else will have’ gained. 

There are some inaccuracies in the remainder of your cor- 
respondent’s letter which should be corrected if the letter 
could be regarded as a serious contribution to the discussion, 
but his questions produce the very strong impressions that 
his experience of telephone switchboards is limited to that 
gained at the inspection which he records, and that his 
knowledge does not extend to elementary first principles. 
He has certainly not attentively followed the discussion 
in your columns. His reference to patents is probably 
the attempt of an indiscreet and over-zealous friend to 
remove the discussion from the arena of public to that of 
private interest. I have already said all that is needed to 
show that there is no personal interest whatever in the 
matter. If those more immediately concerned desire, or the 
public interest demands, that I should enlarge upon, other 
questions, I will do so, but I am not to be tempted into the 
more personal departments by an indiscreet “friend”. from 
whom my friends on the opposite side of the discussion 
would probably prefer to be saved. 

Against facts and arguments “An Electrician, &c.,” 
places his admiration. He was shown a switchboard, “ ad- 
mired the perfectness of its working,” and straightway pro- 
ceeded to invent another of so much greater perfection as to 
be “ worthy the brains. of England’s electricians.” By this 
remark I gather that your correspondent has also been 
English all his life. So have I. I can therefore recognise 
the high praise which he gives beforehand to his plans. 
Great expectations will be justified, and if they are not 
realised is dismociaiment: will be proportionate. On this 
account I would mildly urge your correspondent to moderate 
his transports and your readers to moderate their expecta- 
tions. In saying so much I am not afraid of prejudicing 
the ultimate judgment when the embryo scheme is born to 
the world in your columns, for I know that the “ brains of 
England’s electricians ” are too well cultured to be affected 
by — of any sort, and that they are able to un- 
grudgingly recognise a meritorious production whencesoever 
it may emanate. 


29th December, 1890, 


J, E. Kingsbury. 
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